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By Appointment / 
Gin Distillers 
to the late King George VI 


A Vital Principle 


The Iso-Speedic governor eliminates disturbing static friction, 


: giving a high-precision accuracy of speed control, 
within 0.3% when required. 
Used on diesel and petrol engines, for generating sets, 
television vans, road vehicles, industrial purposes, etc. 


| lso-Speedic 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 33/9: Half-Bottle ie : Telephone: Coventry 3147 
Quarter-Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7. U.K. only 
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From the first touch on the starter Esso 
Extra is right for your car—it starts right away 
at a press of the button, accelerates right up to 
the speed you want, climbs right up every hill and 
idles right in every traffie-jam. Right to the end of 
the journey it gives you extra miles to the gallon ; 
right to the last drop it gives you an extra clean 
engine. No wonder motorists right round the Esso road maps printed in 8 sections 


to give complete nation-wide coverage are 
country are saying that Esso Extrais... available price 6d. from all Esso Dealers 


The tinest Petrol th the World 
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BERMUDA... 


winter holiday in the sterling area to remember 


Bermuda, sunniest holiday place in the sterling 

area, affords warmth, health and complete relax- 

ation among enchanting coral islands, all the long . e 

winhie thvanat. There is no more wholesome and 


There are no awkward currency problems to pleasing drink than good Scotch 
restrict and confuse you. Going there, staying 


there, coming back — it’s all superbly comfortable Whisky and there is no finer 
via Cunard. . 
Scotch than “Black & White’’. 


DIRECT SAILINGS Blended in the special 
TO AND FROM BERMUDA “Black & White” way it is 


from Liverpool 


Scotch at its best. Remember 
CARONIA DEC. 9 


from Southampton to ask for ““Black & White”’ 
BRITANNIC JAN. 14 


from Bermuda 
Scotch. 
MEDIA MAR. 7 & APR. 4 


to Liverpool 


46 99 
ci eg BLACK: WHITE 
re I 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Cc y N A R p She Secret th in the Blending 


to the late King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 





next time you call for 











For full information apply: Pier Head, Liverpool 3 (Central 9201) 15 Lower 
Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890) 88 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 


(Avenue 3010) or principal travel agents, 
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\ss ((}) mipcETs for the home market! 


YOU CAN NOW OWN THE WORLD’S MOST SOUGHT-AFTER SPORTS CAR 





T.D. SERIES M.G. MIDGET 
Price £530.0.0 
plus £221.19.2 bs 

purchase tax. INDEPENDENT 

FRONT-WHEEL 


} SUSPENSION 
; y | LOCKHEED BRAKES 
M’HYPOID REAR AXLE 
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= you act quickly ° 

WING to increased production dealers are now taking 

delivery of a limited number of M.G. Midgets. Instead of 
putting your name down on a waiting list, you may well be putting 
your foot down in this record-breaking sports car—if you act 
quickly. The tremendous world-wide demand for the M.G. 
Midget (Britain’s largest dollar-earning motor car) has for years 
outpaced production. Never in the history of motoring has any 
sports car achieved such widespread popularity. Ask your M.G. 
dealer for a trial run and you will quickly learn why. What 
sparkling performance, exhilarating acceleration! Climbing, 
cornering she clings to the road like a limpet, effortlessly 
controlled at all speeds and under all conditions. Here’s a new 
motoring thrill—here’s Safety-fast ! 


LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Say goodbye to the nagging expense 
of razor blades and soap by investing 
ina Viceroy Dry Shaver—a shaving 
luxury that saves money! Engineers 
will appreciate the superb finish 
and tooling precision of all these 
Viceroy models. The shaving heads 
are machine-cut (not pressed) to a 
tolerance of a ten thousandth of an 
inch. The multiple heads of the 


“Twin-Four"’ model give that extra 
really closely asd quickly with tough 
or soft beards—long or short hairs. All 
Viceroy Dry Shavers are guaranteed for 
two years and obtainable from local 
dealers throughout the British Isles. 





Viceroy Dry sas ~ were used during the ascent of Mount Everest 
by members of the Expedition. 


VICEROY 


The Rolls Razor of Dry Shavers 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., Head Office, Works and Service Dept., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. 


Showrooms: 193, Regent Street, London, W.1. (Callers Only) 


wide shaving surface enabling it to dea! | 








nainspring. 


* The Avalast mainspring is a 
revolutionary development of watch- 


making research. It is made froma 
new spring alloy which is virtually 
immune against fatigue and fracture. 
Every Avia watch fitted with the 
Avalast mainspring carries a tag guar- 
anteeing the mainspring for the life- 
time of the watch. In the event of 


| breakage a replacement spring will 


be supplied entirely free of charge. 


Avia watches are available in a large 
selection from jewellerseverywhere. 


PRICES *” 
FROM 7 GNS. 


IF \ever moveme ents 
Individually 

boxed in charming 
gift cases. 


THE 
7 SWISS WATCH WITH 
THE LIFETIME 
MAINSPRING 





Sole concessionnaires for the U.K. 
LOUIS NEWMARK LTD., 





* This is the velvet I told you about, for my new curtains. 


ow perfectiy lovely. 1at a gorgeous Lieam; 
Hi tly lovely. What a gorg al. 
il seems to ‘live’. You are going to town; 
this must cost simply pounds a yard. 


That’s the marvellous part. It’s only shillings. 
Here’s the price ticket. 


In underwear, warmth without P 460" a oes I adore veli Q- Q — 
. what's the wore yracious. Jt drapes so 

weight is essential. Pesco Pure , 8 pe 

° ; , é beautifully ; and just look at that colour. 
Wool and Silk-and-Wool Under- , 

ar give st that. Ina i 
Se ee 2 I know, and it will keep that way. 
variety of styles and weights for It’s more than ever ‘the thing’ these days too. 


men and boys—from the best Just right to contrast with my patterned carpet. 


outhtters. 


Ue AL 
Uly 
*Unahrinkall loveliest of all... 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 7 


Name of nearest stockist on request. 


And my wallpapers. It’s velvet for me too: 
I can’t let you get away with this.’ 





PETER SCOTT & COMPANY LTD * HAWICK * SCOTLAND 


@7 


FINMAR 


LE KLINT SHADES 


antain velvek 





by OF BRADFORD 


Dyed the special Lister way to keep the colours true. 


See them all at any good Furnishing Store. 


Wholesale LISTBR2CO.LTD., MANNINGHAM MILLS, BRADFORD, YORKB. 


FINMAR LTD. 12-16 HOLBEIN PLACE, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.!, 
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First chosen 


for their loveliness ‘Ge s 
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and ever after 


for their wear 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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You can’t catch it out! 


It’s the new Bratt Colbran * Heaped” Fire! Rede- 

signed to burn economically for 10 to 12 hours without 
attention on almost any solid fuel. Redesigned to radiate 
even more heat than its famous predecessor. Redesigned 


so that even a handful or two of fuel makes a brave show. 


Simple and accurate control of burning rate. 


For full particulars, write to :— 


Bratt Colbran Limited 


10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL. MUSEUM 9411 


The grate is 
supplied with a gas ignition burner, the use of which is 
strongly recommended, although this feature can be omitted 
if gas is not available. If you already have a “ Heaped” Fire, 
your local builder can quickly convert it for over-night burning 
by fitting the new grate (available in 16%, 18" and 21” sizes) 
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CREAM 


The Sherry Superb 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 23/- PER BOTTLE 








SOLE IMPORTERS: GALE LISTER & CO. LTD., LEEDS 2 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 














‘ 

‘Tee a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends ; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


n@) 19th 


Give for those 4 / 
“cee Ah arcovileh. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 


SMOKING MIXTURE. 
20z. tin 9/6 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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60,000 
AIR MILES 


f Australian 
Hospitality 





Qantas air networks link 
many of the world’s major 
centres of trade and travel. There 
are over 60,000 miles of Qantas routes link- 
, ing 21 countries on four continents with regular first-class services. The Kangaroo 
ig service (in parallel with B.O.A.C.) from London to Sydney provides alternative 

routes across Europe, the Mediterranean and India. On/y by Qantas can you fly 
the direct Wallaby route—Johannesburg to Sydney—and other exclusive services 
from Sydney to Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, New Guinea, Pacific Islands and 
(with TEAL) to New Zealand. All the way on Qantas routes you enjoy impec- 
| cable service and warm Australian hospitality. Over 32 years’ flying experience! 
| 












Consult your travel agent. 














wa QANTAS 


AUSTRALIA'S\OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association 
with British Overseas Airways Corporation and Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. 
| Passenger Enquiries: 69 Piccadilly >» W1 Mayfair 9200 
; 
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GODFREY Da VW7s \° DAISEE WILL TELL YOU, hardly a ship sails 


. that doesn’t carry jute. And hardly anyone 
Europe’s largest Car Hire Operators | ; z 

Py, hed realises just how much jute. Most of it serves as 
packaging material: and there isn’t any better. 


It lasts. It’s tough. It’s cheap. 








New British But it doesn’t only wrap things up. It ties them 
ew oritis 


up (it’s twine and cord and rope). It backs them up 
& French Cars P P 


(it’s the backing on the linoleum and the carpets). 


alg 0s rele 


It’s in the bosun’s cap and in the captain’s shoes. 


Versatile stuff, jute! And amazingly modest. 


INpysTRIES LTD 


: ” Chauffeur-driven 
"Ny w/ Anywhere, anytime 






only the finest cars—all serviced and maintained in top 
condition. For first class engine performance and con- 
stant protection, each car is lubricated with ~~~ 

“ ‘SHELL 


LONDON: 7 ECCLESTON STREET, 5.W.4 D x04 

TELEPHONE : SLCane 0022 Cables : Quickmilez, London aren 
Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GLAdstone 6474) : “é. 
and 112 North End Road, London, W.14 (FULham 6846) and plasterer’s scrim. 

PARIS: % & & GOD FREY DAVIS There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us: 

38 AV§NUE de FRIEDLAND, PARIS 8@  Tx!: Wogrom 73-49 JUTE INDUSTRI°S LTD., MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE 
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makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpet 
and furnishing fabrics; belting and webbing; and yarn for carpet 
cloth for backing linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses 
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Helping Britain to forge ahead 








Bess hy 7c 


Described as “incredibly fast, incred- 
ibly safe, and incredibly reliable’’, the 
Aston Martins have earned an enviable 
reputation in international racing. 





Britain's first twin-engine twin-rotor 
helicopter is the Bristol Type 17? 
The engine mountings, cast in high 
tensile steel, are typical of the range of 
complex castings which David Brown 
make for many of Britain’s leading 
military and civil aircraft. 
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Five 124 kVA generating sets fitted 
with David Brown Diesel engines, and 
manufactured by the Electrical Equip- 
ment Co. (Leicester) Ltd. This export 
order is for Yugoslavia. 





The first horizontal shaving machine 
of its type to be built in Britein. This 
recent David Brown production is 
designed to shave high-speed turbine 
pinions up to 24 in. diameter. It weighs 
20 tons 





This British-built diesel engine railcar 
is operated by Victoria State Railways, 
Australia. David Brown suppled 
gears, shafts and other components. 





DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. 


THE HIGHE 


David Brown steel castings for Trafford 
Power Station’s generating set (pictured here 
include :— high pressure turbine cylinders (top 
and bottom halves), high and low pressure inlet 
branches and “*Y” pieces, and various 
connecting branches and make-up pieces. 
Cast in “Auriga’”’ stainless steel, these items 
total approximately 10} tons. 


T EXPRESSION 








OF FOUNDRY SKILL 


The highly specialised steel castings for 
gas and steam turbine plant make the most 
exacting demands on foundry technique. For 
the 15,000 kw. gas turbine generating set 
installed recently at Trafford Power Station, 
castings by David Brown were supplied. 
Here again is a case of business earned by 


superior engineering skill, advanced technical 
knowledge, large resources, and an enterprising 
outlook. This is the policy of competitive 
manufacturing—the policy on which the David 
Brown Organisation is not only attacking 
overseas markets, but successfully engaging 
foreign competition. 


THE 





DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, stee! & bronze castings, automobiles, 
and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY 


THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD 
THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 
ASTON MARTIN LTD 
DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD 
DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN 

PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 


LAGONDA LTD, 


Sole selling agent in the U.K. : ; 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, Londen, W.1 
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Ci ai tien 


FROM A 
huge, new 
department! 


Surely our new radio and music department must 
be the most exciting in London? There’s an enor- 


See eee 


mous, glass-walled television room filled with sets 
and armchairs; stands and rooms for the latest 
radios, radiograms, tape recorders, service; five 
booths, each equipped with 5-speed players, where 
you'll chcose your records; a sheet-music shop; and 
all the space in the world. You'll like the sets: 
Li you'll like the setting. Third floor, please! 
A POTENT PORTABLE 

When we first met this new portable, it was ren- 
dering Prince Igor—all the way from Brussels 
and doing very nicely with the bass notes, which 
is unusual for a portable. But this is an unusual set: 


; special loudspeaker, wood frame (thus the bass 
h\ notes), dust-free tuning scale, lie-flat leather 
7 


handle, washable red, blue, beige or green exterior 

in fact, the whole thing is carefully thought out 
and beautifully made. Type ‘CR’ (AC & battery) 
£22. 1. Ocomplete. Type ‘MR’ (AC mains) 19 gns. 
‘Type ‘BR’ (battery only) complete, 17 gns, 


Army & Navy 
Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 


- + —<o 


ee 


* VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 


J minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 


TODO QO SON Se2 
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HIGHER MILEAGE 
Avon’s thicker and 
deeper tread gives 
many thousands of 
extra miles. 


GREATER GRIP The 
wider Avon tread 
gives more road 
contact, extra bite, 


BETTER BRAKING 
Centre traction 
j bars and multiple 


slots give extra 
stopping power. 

















her mileage 


wea REALITY! 


Nothing could be more certain than Avon 
higher mileage! It was proved on the most 
modern test machine in Europe—and over 
1} million miles of road trials—long before 
the first H.M. NOW 


thousands of motorists confirm the great 


tyre was sold. 


money-saving qualities of this remarkable 


tyre. It can save you pounds every year. 


Write for an illustrated folder “‘The Story 
behind the Greatest Development in Car Tyre 


Construction”, sent free on request to The 


Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wilts. 
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“BROOMWADE” is best, Miss Pringold ! 


There's another way of compressing air—the “ BROOMWADE”’ way. 
for bubble blowing, of course; but essential for many other operations. 
“ BROOMWADE ” Air C /ompressors are busy all over the world, operating equipment to 
build bridges and dams; to rivet the plates of battleships and the frames of flying boats; to 
hew the coal in mines and the rock in quarries ; to build motor roads and cellulose the cars that 
use them... all over the world, in most industries, air compressed by «*‘ BROOMWADE” 
Air Compressors is working hard in ‘‘ BROOMWADE ”’ Pneumatic 
“ BROOMWADE ” Pneumatic Equipment is built to meet your requirements. 
“ BROOMWADE ” offers you: 
e Expert technical advice on all your compressed air 
problems. 
e Complete world-wide after-sales service. 
e Early delivery. 


Write to “ BROOMWADE ” to-day. 


Hardly suitable 


' 
t 
| 
| 


Tools. 


“Broomwade™ 


Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools are used in most Industries 


Send your enquiries to: BROOM & WADE LTD., Dept. 28, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
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Steps to hygiene... 


The Greeks worshipped Hygieia as the goddess of health. We do 
not worship hygiene but we practise it more and more, and the 


importance of food cleanliness is being increasingly recognised, Here 


a vital part is played by paper. Paper bags, paper wrappings and 
for bulk deliveries the multi-wall paper sack, protecting its contents 
from contamination as no other sack can. The Medway multi-wall 
sack is ideal for the packaging of sugar, flour and all sorts of 
human food and animal feeding stuffs. It is tough, resilient, 
sift-proof and resistant to moisture. It is indeed a revolution in 
hygienic packing and a typical example of the way in which the 
Reed Paper Group — with its great resources for the development 
and manufacture of paper products — is continually seeking to 
contribute better products to serve the nation’s daily needs. 
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MEDWAY 
MULTI-WALL SACKS 


Products of 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 


Division of the 


Reed 


~ 
“een oe? 


Head Office: 10s Piccadilly, London, W.1 


In the campaign for clean, pure food Reed Group paper play 
important part: Aylesford kraft and M.G. sulphite papers for 
traders’ bags and wrappings Medway multi-wall sacks, corru 
gated paper and corrugated cases for wholesale deliveries 
Powell Lane waxed bread wraps and confectionery packin 
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Tobacco at Its Best 
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TIN -— that's my car! 


A40 SOMERSET 


The exhilarating Austin A40 
Somerset, powered by the record- 
breaking 42 b.h.p. OHV. engine. 
Ample space, a roomy boot and 
superb finish. Price £467 

plus £195.14.2 purchase tax. 


Wrar do | look for in a car! Several things but — 


this is the point—1! want them in the right proportions ; 





correctly bal d. Re ble performance, reasonable 


looks. Room for the family, room for our luggage. Good 





gears, good brakes, good driving view. Quile a few cars 


have some of these qualities; but only Austin has the lot, ata = y ou can d i p en d on i t ! 


LOTUS SHOES 


ee 
for all men & most occasions 


I 
1 
I 
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Glencarrick thorn-proof 


= 


- ae 


moe 


‘ 
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NA. A GES OF sachet of Gloncaerion tweed. StyLe 585 —Oxford, in Martin’s Brown Zug, polished Antique finish, 


. 





~ 
e 


esha sil eee ve Sg ee 


woven in Ulster from pure virgin wool, , 
is a social asset, hallmarking its In 3 fittings. 69/9 
wearer as a man of keen perception and 


impeccable taste. With its finely-spun b h M k es h 
aT RN two-fold warp and weft, Glencarrick oe dV t e da cers O t c 


M tweed hangs neatly and well, retainin 
Probably the world’s . 


finest thorn-proof caus araecoaen, i apis famous Lotus Welted Ve Idtschoen 


From the best men’s shops. 2-Piece Suit about 14 guineas, Jacket about £10, In 
case of difficulty, the name of nearest supplier can be obtained from ;:— 
BENJAMIN SIMON & SONS LTD., PARK LANE, LEEDS, | 


. 


* 
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: > 
——— 
‘sow 8 TWEED 
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Do his kisses bristle?... 


When civilisation called on man to remove the 
primeval fur from his chin, a new comfort came to 
kissing. Never let the rasp of bristle mar those 
exquisite moments. Make sure of a chin that’s a 
pleasure to caress by giving him Blue Gillette Blades 
in the new Gillette Quick-feed Dispenser. This will 
save him precious morning time — the blades are 
ready unwrapped (and perfectly protected). And it 
will save you the nuisance and danger of old blades 
lying untidily around. The dispenser has a container 
to keep them safely out of sight. Take home a Gillette 
Dispenser — make life smoother for everyone. 


Het 


Gi. 


DiS PENS 


10 BLUE GILLETTE BLADES 
IN QUICK-FEED DISPENSER 
AT NO EXTRA COST 2/10 
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ROM Corsica, Miss Nancy Spain writes, “I was up 

at six to iron the Sultan’s burnous ... When I had 
ironed it I took it with three others to the Prefecture, 
where he is staying.” Neither Miss Spain nor the Daily 
Express explains how a Fleet Street lady comes to be 
doing the Sultan’s ironing, but we understand that both 
have received indignant claims from Corsican laundresses 
to be allowed to write Miss Spain’s column. 


B a 


Now that the Press is on 
first-name terms with so 
many, the headline “Pat 
leaves for U.S.” has an enig- 
matic compulsion. Film-star ¢ 
Comic Irishman? Prominent 
TV personality? Just the 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health, wing- 
ing her way over the Atlantic. 





B B 


An American airline chief, interviewed by the B.B.C., 
told British listeners that flying will one day be cheaper 
than travelling by bus or train. The British Transport 
executive is doing its best to hasten the day. 


B B 


The long-established Russian tradition of starting 
the day’s work late and carrying on into the small hours 
is to cease by Government decree. This may at last put 
an end to those unnerving reports about lights burning 
all night in the Kremlin. 
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“We hope one day,” said Mr. Gwilym Lloyd-George 
at a press conference, “to get into a saner world in which 
the consumers pay what they think the goods are worth, 


as it used to be before.” Parliamentary colleagues 


agitating for higher salaries are furious with him. 
B B 


The National Radio Show 
at Earl's Court managed to 
carry on in spite of the 
electricians’ strike. This has 
done much to revive the 
waning prestige of steam 
radio, 


— 
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DRIVEN 





Another five hundred old 
inglish inns have this vear 
scheduled by — the 
Ministry of Housing as of out- 
standing historical and architectural interest. 
be open to the public at certain limited hours. 


been 


They will 


B a 


When Franz Neizher, an east German road worker, 
escaped to the west by driving his steamroller over the 
border, dismounting and giving himself up to west 
German frontier guards, observers were surprised at the 
alacrity with which east German police recovered the 
vehicle and drove it back. It is thought that it may 
have been the well-known Russian steamroller, and 
therefore of sentimental value. 
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-. JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
has stated that the Charter 
of the United Nations should 
he revised. The problem can be 
imply solved by additions to the 
existing Charter, which ends on 


Article 111, Chapter XIX. 


CuarpteR XX—ADDENDA 
Article 112 ; Prerogatives of Member- 
States 

Nothing in the present Charter 
shall impair the inherent right of any 
Member-nation to do as it likes. 


Article 113; 
No person shall be employed as 
a member of the Secretariat who has, 
or who shall be deemed to have 
(a4) Been a member of any 
political party ; 
(b) Subscribed to any opinion; 


Secretarial 


(c) Belonged to any race, sex, 
colour, or religion 


Article 114: General Assembly 
1. The General Assembly shall 
not meet, 


2. In the event of the General 


Assembly meeting in violation of 


paragraph (1) Article 114, Chapter 
XX of the present Charter 
(a) A situation such as to en- 
danger the maintenance of 
international peace shall be 
deemed to have arisen; 
(b) The Security Council shall, 
without prejudice to Article 
115, Chapter XX, call upon 
the Assembly to discontinue 
such meeting in order to 


prevent an aggravation of 


the situation referred to in 
paragraph 2(a) of this article. 


Article 115; The Security Council 
1. The Council shall take no 
action upon: 
(a) Morocco: 
(b) Kashmir; 


WE, THE 


(c) Disarmament ; 

(d) Any other matter— 
(i) on its agenda; 
(ii) whatsoever. 

2. Nothing in the present 
Charter shall prevent the Council 
from advocating the taking of steps 
or the initiation of recommendations. 


Article 116: Economic and Social 
Council 
The Council shall continue to 
draw up Charters of Human Rights 
and, where it is deemed necessary, 
Fundamental Freedoms. 


Article 117: Trusteeship Council 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
be deemed to have a greater know- 
ledge of the administration of Trust 
Territories than any Member-nation 
engaged in such administration. 

2. In order to avoid a threat to 
the maintenance of international 
peace (Article 114, para. 2(a)) the 
Arab-Asian Group shall be consulted 
on all matters falling either within 
or without their purview. 


Article 118: Couneil of Fore ign 
Ministers 
1. The Council may be sum- 
moned at any time, provided ; 
(a) Not fewer than twenty-four 
Notes shall have been 





—Wavio 
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* And no gags about the cash 
runnng out long before the 
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exchanged among the Mem- 

hers to prepare the agenda; 
(6) Each Member has as little 

room for manceuvre as is 

consistent with the mainten- 

ance of international tension. 
2. The Council shall continue to 
discharge its responsibilities under 
“Transitional Security Arrange- 
ments’ (Chap. XVII of the original 
Charter) under which the armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R. are maintained in 
Austria, Hungary and Rumania. We, 
the people, believe that this invalu- 
able contribution to international 
concord should not lightly — be 
abandoned. 

3. The meetings of the Council 
shall be secret, except when any 
matter is under discussion. 


Article 119: Miscellaneous 
Provisions 
1. No Delegate of any Member- 
nation shall meet with any Delegate 
of any other Member-nation for any 
purpose whatsoever unless informa- 
tion as to the time and place of the 
meeting has first been filed with the 
major television and broadcasting 
networks of the host country. 
2. Every Member-nation shall 
be bound by 
(a4) International treaties freely 
entered into; 
(b) The judgments of the Inter- 
national Court; 
(c) The President of South 
Korea 


Article 120 Unesco 
We, the people, have nothing to 
add on the subject of Unesco. 


G. D. TAYLoR 
& & 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
SUNDAY 
i ATTLE of Britain Sunday falls 
this year on Septe mber 20, and 
provides an opportunity to repay a 
little of the debt owed to the men who 


fought in the R.A.F. in the last war, 


Contributions to the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund should be sent to Lord Knollys, 
67 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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MID-TWENTIETH CENTUR:i or GADARENE MAN 





Understanding 


Unesco has reported an unstemmed “tide of children growing up to be illiterate.” The British Association 
has surveyed, among other marvels, electronic calculators, echo-sounding apparatus, the proton-accelerating 
synchrotron, chemotherapy and antibiotics. 





A Fresh Eye in Ireland BY 


ITH the first swallows of 

the year came Mr. Bingham- 

Childs. A friend of us both 
had sent him along with a letter of 
introduction, begging me to show 
him Dublin. On reading it I gave a 
little moan of self-pity, for the imme- 
diate future seemed likely to be full 
of visits to Guinness’s Brewery, the 
National Museum and other historic 
edifices in which no resident nor- 
mally sets foot; but there was no 
need for anxiety. Mr. Bingham- 
Childs merely wished to absorb the 
atmosphere and to meet Dublin 
intellectuals, of which he understood 
there were a great number. 


An evening at the Abbey Theatre 
































seemed a good point of departure, 
and Mr. Bingham-Childs brightened 
as the suggestion was made. He re- 
marked at once that one of his aims 
in visiting Dublin was to see at last 
some really good plays, after all the 


tawdry nonsense of the West End of 


London. Audiences, he gravely con- 
tinued, were a factor of the highest 
importance too: he should welcome 
the opportunity of sitting in one that 
was really intelligent and critical. 
I began to feel as if our positions 
were reversed and it was he who was 
showing me round, 

Both the title of the play we saw 
and the name of its author escape 
my memory, but it was rich in P.Q. 
or Peasant Quality, an attribute hard 





“They might at least have confiscated his bell!” 
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HONOR TRACY 


to define but greatly prized by the 
theatre directors. The curtains went 
up on the dim, smoky interior of a 
cabin in “the wesht,” with an aged 
crone huddled over the fire, passing 
remarks of a typically racy kind. 
Ragged figures came and went: a 
bottle circulated : there was a struggle. 
The upshot of it all, as I remember, 


was that somebody got the better of 


somebody else. 

Mr. Bingham-Childs greatly en- 
joyed the whole thing. A nice thing 
about the true-blue English visitor is 
that he not only approaches the 
Abbey expecting to see a worth- 
while play but leaves it convinced 
that he has done so. In the intervals 
we repaired to a neighbouring bar 
where we fell in with a jovial stranger 
who explained that England’s wars 
had all been won, as her literature 
had been written, by Irishmen; with 
which my companion fully agreed. 
He stood erect with shining eyes for 
The Soldier's Song at the end of the 
performance. 


He had made an appointment for 
coffee at eleven o'clock next day with 
a man whose distinguished name was 
so familiar to me that when at 
eleven-thirty a plaintive voice in- 
quired for me on the telephone I was 
not in the least surprised. 

‘He said the Oriental Café in 
Grafton Street,” the voice explained. 
‘T suppose I am in the right place ¢” 

He yvave details of his position 
and I assured him there was no 
mistake. 

“That's all right, then,” said the 
voice with relief in it. 

At ten minutes past twelve it was 
back again, subdued and flattened, 
and asked what I was doing for 
lunch. Nothing, I said, and we made 
an appointment for half-past one. 
Then I[ leaned back in my chair and 
fell into a meditation. Is there any- 
thing truly wrong in the little harm- 
less white lies that bring peace and 
joy to honest men? Mr. Bingham- 
Childs had sounded full of the 
dejection of a nice child whose toy 
has been snatched from its hand. His 
pleasure in Dublin ought not to be 
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spoiled for want of a word from me. 
I picked up the telephone and, having 
got through to Davy Byrnes, in- 
quired if by any chance the missing 
intellectual were on the premises. 
By a coincidence he was; and I 
begged him to tell me if he happened 
to know the whereabouts of a Mr. 
Bingham-Childs. ‘‘He’s here incog- 
nito, scouting for the B.B.C.,” I 
said. ‘‘Mind you, I’ve said nothing.” 

A silence followed these words 
during which the very wire seemed 
to be vibrating with emotion. 

“Did you say the B.B.C.?” the 
intellectual presently asked, with a 
suspicion of hoarseness in his voice. 

“That's it. Only he doesn’t want 
it to leak out. He believes he will get 
a better idea of who’s who in Irish 
culture by informal contact. 
I hear.” 


Or so 


There was another silence. 

“Well, if I come across him I'll 
let you know,” said the intellectual 
casually. “I don’t think much of the 
B.B.C. myself, as you know, but I 
should like to be of assistance.” 




































































Twenty minutes later Mr. Bing- 
ham-Childs 
feather to 


telephoned in high 
say there had been a 
mix-up and would [ think him very 
rude if he suggested our lunching 
some other day. 

“His American agent had cabled 
urgently for an essay,” said Mr. 
Bingham-Childs in awed tones. **He 
hadn’t even the time to put me off. 
All he could do was hurl himself at 
his typewriter and compose.” 

‘Much of the best work gets done 
that way,” I said. “Would you mind 
not telling him that you've been in 
touch with me?” 

“Why ever not?” 

“Tn this part of the world it is 
better when the left hand doesn’t 
know what the right hand is up to.” 

“Oh, how delightfully odd!” 


When Mr. Bingham-Childs tele- 
phoned next, some days later, I 
asked if he was ever likely to have 
an evening free. 


“Oh, yes: I’ve seen much less of 


you than I should have liked. 
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But 


you do understand? This has been 
such a wonderful experience . . 
comed everywhere 
it possible...” 

“TL want to take you to the Pear! 
Bar. It’s where the cream of Dublin 
intelligence assembles. You can see 
them all together at once.” 

“And you know them all /”’ cried 
the eager voice. 


. wel- 
... never thought 


**More or less.” 


“Ah!” 


The lounge of the Pearl Bar was 
not yet very full as we climbed up to 
it the following evening. 

I steered Mr. Bingham-Childs to 
a table, avoiding corners—one should 
never let oneself be cornered in the 
Pearl—and choosing a site from 
which a fast retreat would be pos- 
sible and which yet afforded a wide 
view of the room. 

One of Dublin's major poets 
immediately joined us, with a thirsty 
look on his face. He was obliged to 
depend on our kindness that evening 
because the confidence he felt in 





certain race-horses had turned out to 
have been misplaced. This in no 
way reflected on his judgment; as a 
wise old lady once observed, in Irish 
racing the things to consider are the 
owner, the jockey and the horse, and 
you need to know what is passing in 
the minds of all three before you lay 
down a shilling. Yet the pain of the 
loss itself had cast a shadow over his 
mind and he launched, in his beauti- 
ful voice, a diatribe against Ireland 
and all her works, her passion for 
mediocrity, her crucifixion of genius: 
he lamented the passing of his best 
years among marshmen and Firbolgs : 


he threatened to shake the dust of 


Ler off his feet and to seek his living 
henceforward in strange places among 
foreign men. 

Mr. Bingham-Childs murmured 
something about oases of Christian 
culture in a world distracted by 








materialism, and the voice was 
hushed and over the craggy peasant 
face stole a look of infinite com- 
passion, Its owner applied himself 
without uttering again to his drink 
as being of its own nature per- 
manently and unassailably good, and 
left as soon as he had finished it. 

An unknown young man came 
up and waved some grimy paper at 
us. 

“T’ve written a poem,” he re- 
marked. ‘Will I read it?” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Bing- 
ham-Childs companionably. I began 
almost to wish he had been the more 
usual kind of tourist. 

“But will you sign me up?” 
proceeded the youth, 

“7 beg your pardon?” 

“Sign me up. The way you 
signed up. 

up?” 


Didn't you sign 
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“T haven't signed anyone up. I 
don't think I know what you mean.” 

“Then isn’t he the biggest bloody 
liar in the world?” and the stranger 
flounced indignantly away. 

Seeing myself poised, as so often 
before, on the brink of exposure I 
began hurriedly to explain what 
might have been in the poet’s mind. 
The word of my friend’s presence was 
sure to have gone round Dublin and 
it was likely that some people might 
have put a wrong construction on his 


interest in cultural affairs. The belief 


that in Ireland a rich vein of talent 
was waiting to be opened up was very 
persistent abroad, and _ publishers 


and agents were in the habit of 


coming over in relays to scout for 
themselves. They would stay a week 
or so and leave delightedly, fed with 
promises of dramas, poems, novels 


and brilliant new interpretations of 


James Joyce. Perhaps it had been 
assumed that Mr. Bingham-Childs 
was one of them, since a pure dis- 
interested love of Irish letters was 
If so, I 
urged, the thing to do was to play 
up in order not to cause disappoint- 
ment and give offence: did he agree ? 

To my relief Mr. Bingham-Childs, 
laughing merrily, agreed. Yet even 
as he laughed there was a gleam in 


new in Dublin experience. 


his eye that was not of pure amuse- 
ment, or rather it was of an amuse- 
ment extended some little way 
beyond the immediate joke, and 
therefore disquieting. 


The following day was to be his 
last among us: we therefore took 
leave of each other. 

‘I only wish I could have done 
more to enliven your stay,” I told 
him. 

“But you did a great deal, a 
great deal!—more than I had any 
right to expect,’ he cried ex- 
pansively, 

Then he gave a deprecating little 
viggle. 

‘I may be silly, you know, but 
I’m conscious!” 


a B 


No burials have taken place in the 
churchyard for over fifty years. The 
Guild will appeal to voluntary bodies to 
help raise money for the work.” 

Church Times 


Charity begins at home. 
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AM told that the Government is 
going to take some steps at last 
| to control the insubordination 
of pedestrians, and I hope the report 
is true. 
For surely no species, or sub- 
species, of homunculus has ever 
failed so lamentably to adapt itself 


















{ to environment as the miserable 
| section of road-users that travels on 
¢ ° 

f its feet. 






The mole, the hedgehog, the 
) skunk, the stoat, the badger, the 
rabbit and the rat, not to mention 
the lemur and the squirrel, have one 
and all, in the process of evolution, 
found some means of defence against, 
or escape from, their natural and 
most vindictive enemies. So have 
the feathered bipeds. But not foot- 
faring man. The mole, for instance, 
eats worms and burrows under- 
ground, and only in a very few places 
—amongst which we can number 
Trafalgar Square and _ Piccadilly 
Circus—does Homo  Pedestrianus 
(whether or not a vermivore) follow 
the splendid civic example of the 
mole. The lemurs (and we refer not 
only to the Angwangtibo and the 
Perodicticus but also to the T'arsier 
and the Nycticebus) spring lightly 
from tree to tree. So does cousin 
squirrel. Yet only few and far 
between are the bridges built above 
by-pass roads to save the pedestrian 
from elimination. 

His basic speed, at the same 
time, is woefully inadequate to 
ensure survival. The acceleration of 
the cheetah is said to be forty-five 

miles per hour in two seconds from a 
standing start. In full stride this 
lively and elegant creature can make 

» seventy miles per hour. 
the Mongolian antelope. Regarding 
the motorist as a cheetah, can we 
liken the pedestrian for a moment to 
the Mongolian antelope? What is 
more, the antelope bounds. So does 
the African Klipspringer. It bc unds 
like a ball. 

Why has the human pedestrian 
not mastered these simple life-saving 

rules in the course of the last thirty 

years! Nothing is needed except 
small, stubby feet, and a _ great 
strengthening of the lower limbs, 






























But so can 




















Safety by All Means 


easily acquired by practise in a good 
gymnasium, 

The saltatory powers of the 
common flea are notorious. It is cal- 
culated that if the human mammal 
were able to lift itself equally fast and 
equally high it could break the sound 
barrier at every jump. Must man lag 
behind his little friend the flea ? 

Certain animals, again, discharge 
a malodorous effluence or mephitic 
vapour to protect themselves when 
attacked; or, like the octopus, squirt 
ink into the eyes of their enemies; or, 
like the hedgehog, roll themselves 
into a prickly ball. 

Other mammals trumpet, roar, 
howl or whine with the object of 
terrorizing their attackers, and the 
more timorous type of motorist 
might easily quail before a pedestrian 
who had developed his lung-power as 
highly as the buffalo or the elephant, 
or was able to laugh like the hyena, 
or whine after the manner of the 
thooid group, in which we include 
brother wolf, comrade dog, and the 
charming North African jackal. 

Or consider the howling monkey 
or the larger apes. The gorilla has 
a black and wrinkled countenance; 
the hair in general is black, com- 
monly with a reddish tinge on the 
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crown and tending to some grey 
on the back in adult males, It 
is thus not unlike the ordinary 
pedestrian. When provoked it drums 
with its fists on its chest, making a 
sound which reverberates like a 
tom-tom through the impenetrable 
jungle and causes the hunter to 
shake with dismay. 

Perhaps we have here a solution 
of the whole problem. If the pedes- 
trian alone were legally permitted 
to hoot, bellow howl, using 
whatever cacophonous instrument 
he preferred when about to cross 
the road, while the motorist was 
compelled to remain dumb, the 
wretched biped might have a better 
chance of avoiding annihilation; 
and we surely do not want the little 
creature to become extinct. 

Any motorist who struck and 
destroyed a hooting pedestrian would 
immediately be charged with murder. 


or 


Ba B 
“Pointing out that ‘Bolton, Lancs’ 
is often confused with ‘Boston, Lines.,’ 


the Post Office advised that the anme of 
the town should be printed in capitals.” 
Daily Mail 


Godo diea. 








Life Without Fig-leaves 


ITERARY ladies and gentlemen 
assembled last week, beneath 
the Venetian mirrors and 

crystal chandeliers of a Park Lane 
hotel, to mark a cardinal milestone in 
the March of Modern Culture. They 
met under the chairmanship of Mr. 
tandolph Churchill, wearing a halo, 
and after grace had been said, they 
ate sole and sirloin to celebrate the 
publication and possible damnation 
of a book called Publish and Be 
Damned! by Mr. Hugh Cudlipp 
(Dakers, 12s. 6d.). 

This is the Book of the Prophet 
Bartholomew, a taciturn man who 
looks like a bishop and is known to 
his disciples as ** Bart.” He is a man, 
says this disciple, feared, respected, 
unloved but unhated, who “in- 
stinctively knows what is right,” 
and was thus inspired to create the 
Daily Mirror. The Prophet Bartholo- 
mew, we learn, is a genius who shuns 
the world and chooses, again in- 
stinctively, to “walk alone,” creating 
around him an atmosphere of 
oriental mystery. He is not well- 
read, he does not write, he seldom 
speaks, and his chief relaxation is to 
creep up behind his editor and hit 
him over the head with an eight- 
foot plank of balsa wood. But he 
has divined an important truth: 
that Man—or at least Common Man 

has reached that stage of progress 

at which he no longer requires to read. 

Marching ‘Forward with the 
People,” the Prophet thus created 
for eleven million followers, in their 
own image and in the simple pictorial 
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style beloved of little children, a 
whole new pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, ranging from an Aphrodite 
called Jane to a Hercules called 
Garth; embracing Buck Ryan, 
tuggles, Pip, Squeak, Wilfred, the 
Flutters and Belinda Blue-eyes; and, 
ascending to the higher strata of the 
hierarchy, Mr. Godfrey Winn, his 
Dog, his Mother, his Secretary, 
and his Sincerity. 

In these deities Common Man 
can see and worship himself, as he is 
or as he wants to be. A man of the 
artisan class, aged thirty-five, con- 
fessed to Mass Observation that he 
“wanted a body like Garth’s”; and 
Mr. Cudlipp dreams of a newspaper 
strike when the Lord Mayor of 
London will read out the strips over 
the B.B.C., “‘so that the followers 
will not be deprived of their daily 
thrill, throb and sob.” 

The mantle of the Prophet 
descended on Mr. Cudlipp through a 
disciple called Nicholson, who “un- 
folded a grandiose plan by which, 
together, we would change the 
direction of the human race,” and 
asked him if he could start to-day. 
“*Ves,’ IT said, ‘I could start very 
soon.’ It was apparent that no time 
should be lost.” 

The direction was changed by 
scriptures which, as man continues 
to progress, will doubtless be read as 
literature in appropriate anthologies : 
the brief but poetic UMBRELLA IN 
Corrin MEMENTO OF ROMANCE; the 
descriptive MATCH-MAKING MAMMIES 
SHo0o SPrINsteER LOVELIES TO GIBRAL- 
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LORD KINROSS 


TAR TO GraB A JAcK TarR Hussy; 
the philosophic Love St1Lt Gogs On, 
Girt rN SLtacks CANED, amid the 
irrelevancies of war. 

Such stanzas are printed so 
large that Common Man will read 
them. But the Prophet divined also 
that he will read things even in 
smaller type, if he has written them 
himself. Hence the “Live Letter 
Box,” where Miss A. M., of Hammer- 
smith, informs the followers that 
she wears four-inch heels to work 
and four-and-a-half heels in the 
evening, and “Oh, boy! have I 
plenty of boy friends,” and where 
D.M.V. is concerned because women 
have much larger mouths than they 
used to have, and is it due to 
smoking ? 

The object of the Mirror is no 
longer to recount news, as_ less 
progressive newspapers do, but to 
act as its readers’ Confessional 
(‘When were you first kissed ?’’); 
their Pulpit (“There is spreading 
among us to-day a spirit of raging 
resentment against cruelty to 
infants”); their Cireus (a Mirror 
elephant once sneezed and dropped 
dead in the editor’s office). 

Also their school in the Things 
That Matter in Life, like Success 
(Knock! Knock! Who’s there? It 
is the younger generation. What 
is your ambition?”’); Charm (in 
twenty-four lessons); Love (how to 
date the Post-Pituitary and the 
Thyroid); and finally Death (‘What 
sort of a funeral will you want? 
Flowers? A long service? Tears and 
black clothes ?’’). 


formed 


It has even per- 
miracles for them, like 
making a dog say “I want one.” 
But there was the Miracle that 
Failed, when a lady called Peggy, 
from Battersea, lay in bed by a 
clutch of eggs for twenty-five days 
but could not hatch them. 

After the literary meal, in the 
intervals of discussing themselves, 
each other and their views on various 
matters, the speakers referred in 
passing to the Daily Mirror. But 
for the most part they had the 


tact to dwell on the failings of 


less high-minded newspapers. The 
Chairman, adjusting his halo and 
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launching into Churchillian periods, 
declared that “so deep and lush and 
fast-flowing has become the river 
of pornography and crime which 
streams to-day from Fleet Street 
that there has recently been some 
talk behind the scenes that the more 
important pornographers and crimin- 
ologists should receive some recog- 
nition of their tireless labours.” 
But Mr. Cudlipp, he regretted, had 


MUCK RYAN 


little chance of becoming Porno- 
grapher Royal or  Criminologist 
Extraordinary. 

Mr. Shinwell suggested, as 
irrelevantly, that if there is dirt in 
the community it should be brought 
to the surface; and Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, the director of “the only 
financially stable Left Wing organ- 
ization west of the Iron Curtain,” 
that we should not wear fig-leaves 


in our thoughts as well as in our 
pictures. (Unluckily no picture of 
him in a fig-leaf is known.) Mr. 
Cudlipp himself, after paying a 
tribute to Mr. Hore-Belisha’s * per- 
fectly charming” views on Sex, said 
he thought the Mirror was ‘rather 
prissy,” and summed up, with a 
reference to its circulation: “If you 
bite the Daily Mirror you bite the 
human race.” Exactly. 





+'M. @ PLATINUM HAIRPIN. 
THAT MEANS NINA WAS HERE 
TOO/ 


























THAT MAKES SIX OF THEM,AND 
ALL UNDER SEVENTEEN. THIS 
IS DISGUSTING / 








THE PEOPLE MusT BE ToL / 





FORWARD WITH 
THE PEOPLE S/ 


HUMPH! 





BIT ABOUT THE 1 
MANIAC RUNNING oe 
A KINDERGARTEN. 


MR. s 
THERES A SPACE- 
SHIP LANDED 


THE MIRROR HAS DONE 
IT AGAIN, MR RYAN 
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CRABMEN? H'MM, 
NOW FOR SOME 
DOPE ON THE VICE ¥ 
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“The only tragedy is that the strip technique has been degraded to flood the country with foreign, cheap, 
appallingly drawn, vulgarly worded, multi-coloured weekly comics crammed with sadism and sub-normal sex. 
Their heroes are thugs, molls and monkey-men ; their plots are liberally sprinkled with coshings, blackmail, 
cowardice and corruption.” “Publish and Be Damned !” by Hugh Cudlipp, p. 77. 
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Hell for 


HOSE sensitive to the subtler 
undertones of political life will 
sympathize with the ex- 
Secretary of State for the Co- 
ordination of Transport, Fuel and 
Power in his recent plight at Chequers 
hinted at, with the delicacy 
proper to such a document, in his 
letter of resignation. 

“My dear Prime Minister,” he 
began—When I was at Chequers 
last week there was then no con- 
venient opportunity of having a few 
words with you, as I should have 
liked, concerning my 
position SS ae 


personal 
He then went on to 
ask, in plain terms, for his cards. 
And small wonder. It is safe to 
say that a Minister invited to lunch 
with his leader sets out in full 
expectation of having a few words 
concerning his personal position. 
Other recent visitors to the same 
address, figuring in one of the 
tiniest Government re-shuffles in 
Parliamentary history, set out in the 
same expectation and were not, it 
seems, disappointed. How was it 
that Lord Leathers. through the 
long day, pursued his host about 
the house and grounds’ without 
getting out the vital words “‘T want 
to resign’? For it must be remem- 
bered that his desire was not to 
hecome a Minister but an ex- 
Minister; to return at once, as he 
later wrote, to “many personal 
matters of importance waiting to be 
dealt with without delay.” He 
deserved to be heard. Had he 
followed his leader from room to 
room crying “ You promised me 
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“He pleads indoctrination, sir.” 


Leathers BY J. B. 


Agriculture and Fisheries,” or ‘‘ What 
about the Foreign Office’? he 


would have been asking for a deaf 


ear, even a thick one. But when all 
you want to do is pack up and go 
it’s hard not to get a break. 

Consider a moment. 

Here is Lord Leathers in his 
office at Great George Street, co- 
ordinating Transport, Fuel and Power 
with one hand, picking at a few 
personal matters of importance 
with the other, snatching when he 
can at a digestive biscuit, when the 
message arrives: “Pray come to 
lunch.” It is a call many have 
awaited, few with more impatience. 
Throwing a hundredweight of papers 
into a trunk, to read on the journey, 
he rings for a cab and is gone, 
The time has come. 
through the — sunlit 
garden he enters the presence de- 
termined to make short work of his 
task. ‘Prime Minister,” he begins 
briskly, “I want to 

“Help yourself to a cigar.” 


Pn ecs 
Passing 


“Thank you, no. I was going 
to 5 

“No, no, don’t go. Brigadier 
Mackeson and Major Turton and 
Mr. Peake and young Heathcoat- 
What’s-his-name are trying to get 
Woolton to tell them about his 
operation.” 

A number of figures, now 
materializing in the dimmed light, 
greet Lord Leathers with an amiable 
“Morning, Fred,” and he, espying 


the Chancellor of the Duchy of 


Lancaster over by the piano, cleverly 
exuding an aura of interruption, 
moves heavily towards the cigar-box. 

At lunch things are no better. 
Seated at the wrong end of the table 
and enjoying the eager alternate 
confidences of Brigadier Smyth and 
Miss Horsbrugh, he contains his 
impatience until the meal is over. 
Then, on the pretext that Lord 
Woolton looks faint and needs a 
window opened, he makes a swift 
move up the room. But he has 
scarcely hissed “Sir, I must er 
into the all-important ear when its 
owner rises and proceeds, beaming, 
towards his well-known afternoon 
nap. 
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The next two hours drag by on 
leaden feet. Ruminating hotly on 
all the personal matters of import- 
ance to which he could be attending, 
he listens with bare attention to 
Sir Arthur Salter’s blow-by-blow 
summary of his Ormskirk campaign, 
and rather than endure Mr. Peake’s 
criticism of the  punched-card 
accounting system at the Ministry 
of Pensions he plunges Sir Thomas 
Dugdale into an hysterical tour of 
the vegetable gardens, remembering 
too late that the Minister of Agri- 
culture can have little interest in a 
wild discourse on the soil require- 
ments of the runner bean. 

Tea on the lawn at last. Seizing 
the currant bread, Lord Leathers 
gains the Prime Minister’s side and is 
. when there is a 
burst of laughter from the gate and 


about to speak ae 


a considerable party of sons- and 
daughters-in-law come surging gaily 
across the lawn. By the time the 
introductions are over, and chairs 
surrendered to the ladies, he finds 
himself on the outermost fringe, 
with the plate of currant bread and 
Major Lloyd-George who, perhaps 
from a desperate impulse to keep 
the occasion on a political footing, 
launches out angrily about the grain- 
sack shortage. 

In no time the day has gone. 
Lord Leathers tries a last desperate 
throw at the moment of farewell. 
“Sir,” he says hoarsely—‘ about 
Transport. | 

“Woolton will take vi + a says 
his host, turning away with a wave 
of a chubby hand. 

And there it is. 

As readers will appreciate, the 
reconstruction is to some extent 
conjectural. I can only say that if I 
had been Lord Leathers, and had 
begun my letter of resignation as he 
began his, then this, roughly, would 
have been the reason why. 
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“An electric locomotive to-day ran 
to the Hutt Valley for the first time under 
its own steam...” 


Wellington Evening Post 
But does that count ¢ 
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** Next year we'll try Cornflowers instead of Begonias, Lobelia instead of Forget-me-nots, Hyacinths 
instead of Daffodils, and instead of Roman what about a nice, simple Italic?” 
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Boswell on The Grand Tour 
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DINNER WITH MONSIEUR ROUSSEAU 





RIDAY, 14 DecemBer 
stopped, and looked at me in a singular manner. 
“Are you greedy /” BOSWELL. “‘ Yes.” ROUSSEAU. 


. . [Monsieur Rousseau | 


“J am sorry to hear it.” BosweLL. “Ha! Ha! I was 
joking, for in your books you write in favour of greed. 
I know what you are about to say, and it is just what I 
was hoping to hear. IL wanted to scheme myself into a 
dinner invitation. I had a great desire to share a meal 
with you.” Rousseau. “Well, if you are not greedy, 
will you dine here tomorrow? But I give you fair 
warning, you will find yourself badly off.” BOSWELL. 
“No, LT shall not be badly off; [am above all such con- 
siderations.” ROUSSEAU. “Come then at noon; it will 
give us time to talk.” BoswetL, “All my thanks.” 
ROUSSEAU. ‘‘Good evening.” 


SaturDAY 15 DeceMBER We dined in the 
kitchen, which was neat and cheerful. There was some- 
thing singularly agreeable in this scene. Here was 
Rousseau in all his simplicity, with his Armenian dress, 
which I have surely mentioned before now. His long 
coat and nightcep made him look casy and well. 

Our dinner was as follows: 1. A dish of excellent 
soup. 2. A bouwilli of beef and veal. 3. Cabbage, 
turnip and carrot. 4. Cold pork. 5. Pickled trout, 
which he jestingly called tongue. 6. Some little dish 
which I forget. The dessert consisted of stoned pears 
and of chestnuts. We had red and white wines. It was 
a simple, good repast. We were quite at our case. 
I sometimes forgot myself and became ceremonious, 
‘May | help you to some of this dish?” RoussEaAvu. 
“No, Sir. I can help myself to it.” Or, ‘May I help 
myself to some more of that!’ RoussEAU. “Is your 
arm long enough? A man does the honours of his house 
from a motive of vanity. He does not want it forgotten 
who is the master. I should like every one to be fis own 
master, and that no one should play the part of host. 
Let each one ask for what he wants: if it is there to give, 
let him be given it; otherwise, he must be satisfied with- 
out. Here you see true hospitality.” BosweLL. “In 
England, it is quite another matter. They do not want 
to be at ease; they are stiff and silent, in order to win 
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respect.” ROUSSEAU. “In France, you find no such 
gloom among people of distinction. There is even an 
affectation of the utmost liberty, as though they would 
have you understand, ‘We stand in no fear of losing our 
dignity.’ That is a more refined form of self-esteem.” 


BOSWELL. “I have leanings towards despotism, 
let me tell you. On our estate, I am like an ancient laird, 
and I insist on respect from the tenants.” ROUSSEAU. 
“But when you see an old man with white hair, do you, 
as a young man, have no feelings at all?’ Have you no 
respect for age?” BOSWELL. “Yes. I have even on 
many occasions been very affable. I have talked quite 
freely with the tenants.” Rousseau. “ Yes, you forgot 
yourself, and became a man.” BOSWELL. “But I was 
sorry for it afterwards. I used to think, ‘I have lowered 
myself.”” Roussgeau. ““Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

BOSWELL. “* Yesterday i had in mind to ask a favour 
of you, to give me credentials as your ambassador to the 
Corsicans. Will you make me his Excellency? Are 
you in need of an ambassador? I offer you my services: 
Mr. Boswell, Ambassador Extraordinary of Monsieur 
Rousseau to the Isle of Corsica. Would you care to be 
King of Corsica?” Rousseau. “On my word! Ha! 
Ha! NotI. It is beyond my powers” (with a low bow). 
“All the same, I can say, ‘I have refused to be a king.’”’ 

ROUSSEAU. “Do you like cats?” BOSWELL. “No.” 


ROUSSEAU. “I was sure of that. It is my test of 


character. There you have the despotic instinct of men. 
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** Achilles tells me 


that our leaflets are 


They do not like cats because the cat is free and will 
never consent to become a slave. He will do nothing 
to your order, as the other animals do.” BosWwEL... 
“Nor a hen, either.” Rousseau. “A hen would obey 
your orders if you could make her understand them. 
But a cat will understand you perfectly and not obey 


' them.” BOSWELL. “ But a cat is ungrateful and treach- 
erous.” ROUSSEAU, “No. That’s all untrue. A cat 


is an animal that can be very much attached to you; he 
will do anything you please out of friendship. I have a 
‘ ‘at here. He has been brought up with my dog; they 
play together. The cat will give the dog a blow with 


his tail, and the dog will offer him his paw.” (He 
described the playing of his dog and cat with exquisite 
eloquence, as a fine painter draws a small piece.) He 


put some victuals on a trencher, and made his dog dance 
} round it. He sung to him a lively air with a sweet voice 
and great taste. ‘You see the ballet. It is not a gala 
performance, but a pretty one all the same.” I think 
the dog’s name was Sultan. He stroked him and fed 
him, and with an arch air said, ** He is not much respected, 
h but he gets well looked after.” 
BOSWELL, “Suppose you were to walk in upon a 
drinking-party of young folk, who should treat you with 


A ridicule, would you be above minding it/”’ RoUSSEAU. 

“Tt would put me out of countenance. I am shy by 
nature. I have often, for example, been overcome by 

j : 


the raillery of women. A party such as you describe 


\ would be disagreeable to me. I should leave it.” I was 
comforted to find that my sensibility is not despicable 


weakness. 
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making quite an impression on Troy.” 


Gardening Notes 


ew TILL down the centuries an echo lingers 

“Of the white hands of fair Iseult, the bride 
Who followed faithless Tristram from afar. 

Pale, as we all know, was that person’s hand which 
Somebody loved beside the Shalimar, 

And did not the persistent Dong pursue 

The Jumbly Girl, whose hands were both sky-blue / 
Yet who will hymn the housewife with green fingers, 
Who gulps her tea and bolts a large ham sandwich 
In an attempt to hurry back outside 

To weed the rockery, or—inter alia 

Disbud chrysanthemums and stake the dahlia / 


Since What’s-her-name was whisked away by Pluto 
And left behind her trails of floral clues 

For Ceres (wailing molto sostenuto) 

To ascertain her whereabouts, the Muse 

Has often sung the blossoms in her kyrtle 
Nasturtium, hollyhock and coreopsis 

Vieing with daphne, amaranth and myrtle 

To form a categorical synopsis. 


By no means does it follow that the poet 
Who with impassioned tenderness composes 
A sonnet on each flower he locates 
Should automatically want to grow it: 
Swinburne was not on friendly terms with roses ; 
Nine rows of beans were good enough for Yeats. 
D. A. WILKINSON 


The Hounslow Boy BY 


PoLtice RerortT 
LEC HOUNSLOW. Age 16. 
Pupil at Fording County 
Comprehensive 
Modern School. 

On the 4th September the accused 
reported to his headmaster that a 
postal order of value five shillings had 
been stolen from his locker. He 
alleged that the only person to whom 


Secondary 


he had mentioned having received 
the postal order was a Mr. Theodore 
Kane, the Maths master. Police in- 
quiries revealed that the postal order 
had heen cashed but that the 
signature was not in Hounslow’s 
handwriting. The headmaster there- 
upon gave Hounslow five shillings 
out of the school funds, in com- 
pensation. 

After further investigations, how- 
ever, both the postmistress and her 
assistant identified Hounslow as the 
boy who had cashed the postal order. 
Moreover, the proprietor of a café 
adjacent to the post office stated that 
on the afternoon of the 4th the 
accused consumed more than five 
shillingsworth of food on his 
premises, 

On the 27th September Dr. 
Isidore McNab, the handwriting 
expert, travelled down from Edin- 
burgh to review the case and 
established that Hounslow did, in 


fact, sign the postal order but did so 
with his left hand. The police there- 
fore prosecute on two charges: that 
the accused: 

(i) did write his own signature 
in a manner calculated to mislead 
and defraud. 

(ii) did obtain five shillings from 
the school funds through his head- 
master by false pretences. 


PsycuoLoaist’s REPORT 
Alec Hounslow. Age 16. Mental 
age 25. Motor-muscle co-ordination 
subnormal; Kletrich-Weider Scale 
2+-d/43 ¢ approx. Hildemann Test 
shows that the subject’s left hand has 
a 34°7 resistance to motivation, thus 


accounting for a high degree of 


manual irresponsibility. 


PsYCHIATRIST’S REPORT 
Obsessional interest in food, 
symptomatic of the extravert child 
starved of affection in the home. 
Maladjusted at Manual 
operations markedly schizoid; an 
interesting case of sinistromania, in 


school. 


which the patient is compelled to 
perform with his left hand the very 
opposite of what he would do with 


his right. Suggest two months’ 


psychiatric observation at Courtenay 
Manor M.O.H. Seaside Home for 
Mental Research. 
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PsyCHIATRIC SoctaL WoRKER’S 
REPORT 
Have visited Mr. Thomas Houns- 
low, the boy’s father, at his home. 


Mr. Hounslow, a proof-corrector of 


the London Telephone Directory and 
a man of wide reading, traced and 
attributed his son’s conduct to frus- 
tration of infantile ambidexterity. 
In support of this assertion he pro- 
duced a diary of the year 1938 with 
the following entry: 

“April 4. The boy appears to be 
ambidextrous. Am grieved to see 
that he uses his spoon and pusher 
quite indiscriminately in either hand. 
While reading to Gladys as usual this 
evening I came across this alarming 
passage in Sir Thomas Browne, who 
insisted that a choice between left 
and right hands was important and 
should be irrevocable ... ‘for there 
will otherwise arise anomalous dis- 
turbances in Manual Actions not only 
in Civil and Artificial, but also in 
Military affairs and the several 
actions of War.’ 

“Gladys says that no one in the 
family has ever been left-handed, and 
we are going to insist that Alec use 
his right hand only om 


In view of the cumulative 
evidence from these and other experts 
the Hounslow boy was acquitted. 
Mr. Philip Curzon-Bailey, 0.B.£., the 
juvenile court magistrate, said that 
strictly speaking the boy was guilty 
but that no liberal-minded magistrate 
should speak strictly to a young 
person who could not justly be held 
responsible for his guilt. Reviewing 
the boy's unfortunate history, Mr. 
Curzon-Bailey suggested that if Mr. 
Thomas Hounslow had not thwarted 
his son’s earliest attempts at self- 
expression the sinistromania and 
starvation- psychosis might never 
have developed. As in nine out of ten 
cases that came before him, it was the 
parents—not the child—who were 
wholly to blame. 
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Lucky Swine 
“Pras still collected, killed and cured 
in comfort.” A butcher's advertisement 


we ye 














NE evening seven or eight 

years ago, as I was hurrying 

into a public house, 1 was 
suddenly struck by the thought that 
I knew next to nothing about the 
universe, | must admit that it was a 
After all, the 
question “Where am 1?” would be 
a fairly natural one on the lips of an 
infant just emerging from the cradle. 
Asked by a young man on attaining 
his majority it would seem a little 
belated, But surely it was a witless 
oaf indeed who would be content to 
hurtle 
more 


disconcerting moment. 


blindly through 
than half a lifetime without 
ever secking the answer to such an 


space for 


elementary problem. 
~ 
rhe 


hooks 


next day I bought two 


The Mysterious Universe, by 


Sir James Jeans, and The Magic of 


the Stars, by M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Within a week I had mastered 
the contents of both, and was left 
with mingled feelings of admiration, 
disappointment and uneasiness. 

lirst, as to the admiration. 
we throw up a million tons of half- 
pence,” says Sir James Jeans, “we 
there will 
heads and 500,000 tons of tails. 7T'he 


experiment may be reneated time after 
; 


know 


me, and will always give the same 
result.” When 
I scanned these words—with a lump 
in my throat, IT must 
that 
search for 


The italics are mine. 


confess— it 


heroic 
truth 
could hardly go further. [ was wrong. 


seemed to me man’s 


devotion in his 





A Million Tons of Halfpence 


be 500,000 tons of 





On page 33 of M. Maeterlinck’s book 
the author quotes Sir 
follows: ‘We construct an 
imaginary model of the system of 
the great nebule by taking about 
fifty tons of biscuits and spreading 


James as 


can 


them so as to fill a sphere of a mile 
radius...” Here is dogged perse- 
verance indeed, and I cannot help 
thinking that in this ‘‘ couldn’t-care- 
less” age many of us might be the 
better for a little of that spirit of 
resolution and tenacity that sup- 
ported this indomitable man as he 
quietly worked his way through his 
last ton of biscuits. 

Having said this, I must admit 
that I was rather disappointed with 
Sir James’s account of the universe. 
The stars seem to have got them- 
selves into a pretty fine mess. Some 
are rushing wildly away into outer 
15,000 
others are blundering 
Some that we can see are probably 
not there at all; others may be there 
which we see. All are 
absurdly big and far too hot. Every- 
thing, 


space at miles a second; 


towards us. 


cannot 


says Sir James, is “quite 
frankly speculative and uncertain,” 
and I must admit that, far from 
answering my question “Where am 
I?” there moments when the 
author seemed to be hinting that I 
was not here at all, 

ge 


bewildered 


were 


little 
work 
I was rendered extremely uneasy 
by something I 
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found myself a 


by Sir James's 


encountered — in 
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WATT 


M. Maeterlinck’s 
he writes, ‘that 
there 


advanced 


“Who shall say,” 
in the vastness of 
space are not stars more 
stars that are 
that keep their tele- 


fixed on us, 


than ours, 
watching us, 
scopes that see us as 
‘ learly as we shall one day see them; 
and yet cannot succeed, will perhaps 


never succeed, in getting their 
message through ?”’ 
But suppose that they have 


succeeded? As I say, I did not feel 
altogether happy about this idea of 
M. Maeterlinck’s, 
after 
was troubled by an 
feeling of 


and for 
reading the 


some 
weeks passage I 
uncomfortable 
self-consciousness, par- 
Wherever | 
secluded the 
retreat, | was haunted by the fancy 
that the stars might be trying, as it 


ticularly when alone. 


went, no matter how 


were, to buttonhole me, and perhaps 
getting pretty annoyed at their lack 
of success. At last, in desperation, I 
determined to make an experiment. 

‘Look here, you nebulwe,” I said, 
getting out my Patience cards, “if 
vou re really trying to get in touch 
with me, make three games come out 
in succession.” 

Immediately after the conclusion 
of the experiment I wrote down the 
fellowing report: 

‘** Before each deal the cards were 
thoroughly shuffled and then 
spread out face downwards on an 


first 


ordinary baize-covered card-table. 
From this they were picked up at 


random by a blindfolded clergyman 
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of undoubted integrity. All three 
games came out with unprecedented 
smoothness. My usual average is 
one out of five. I have never before 
been successful in three consecutive 
games. 

“In the final game I had a space 
in my top line into which I was 
entitled to move one of two kings, 
I was about to move the right-hand 
king when I was interrupted by a 
sharp cry from my clergyman friend. 


He complained of a sudden stab of 


pain in the lumbar region. Resuming 
my game, I moved the left-hand 
king, and the card uncovered proved 
to be an ace. The other card turned 
out to be the nine of clubs, which 
would have been useless. My friend 
later described the pain he had 
experienced as similar to that which 
would have been caused by a heavy 


kick.” 


wITTING at ease in tweeds and hardly knowing 
Whose feet below are cutting circular capers, 

He savours pleasantly with eyes of bright 

And kindly blue the pastoral delight. 

He hears the motor-cycles hardly slowing 

But Coes not disconnect his circular rhythm; 

Merely a half-raised eyebrow lets us know 

That he condemns the hiccoughed speed as low; 

And even when the great cars blare a warning 

He turns but slightly to the hedge, ignoring, 

And does not breathe until the dust has flown 

And meadowsweet has crept into its own. 


Now, I can well believe that my 
approach to this matter was hope- 
lessly unscientific, and I dare say Sir 
James Jeans, hurling his halfpence 
into the air with the assurance of the 
expert, would be inclined to scoff at 
my little experiment. Nevertheless, 
I have felt for some time that I 
should be taking a grave respon- 
sibility if I continued to keep such 
an affair to myself. Suppose that 
some strange, incalculable force, 
brooding in the silence of outer 
space, perhaps millions and millions 
of light-years beyond Betelgeuse, 
was attempting to communicate 
some idea—not necessarily, of course, 
a humorous one—and had chosen 
myself as a suitable intermediary / 
Would I not run some risk by with- 
holding my full co-operation / 

Well, I have set down the facts. 
“Let wiser men draw the inferences. 


B cr 


Gentleman Cycling 
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His pack, methodically 
Contains, we guess, a good brand of tobacco, 
Sonnets by Donne and a small railway guide. 

He gives a certain tone to us who ride 

And he admits our kinship, does not mock us, 

By bowing slightly, with a little smile, 

For we are wheeled in silence too, and worship 
Slowly as he the wonder of each mile. 

Bless his bright rims and buttoned knickerbockers ; 
And may his little inns be circumspect, 

Lavender aptly wreathe him at retirement, 
Landladies mother him with due respect! 


C10 VANNE TT: 


filled each morning, 


D. Marra 





CHILDREN’S HOUR 


OW, children, action at last. 
Let us choose Saturday, September 19, for 
Daddy that day. You must 
arrange for some strong steady sunshine a little before 
noon (or rather, because of the accursed British Summer 
Time, before 1.0 p.m.). If it rains, as is almost certain, 
the whole operation is off for the day. 

Now, Daddy will have looked up the Equation of 
Time in the Almanac, On September 19 it is (plus) 
six minutes and nine seconds. That is to say, that day 
the Sun is six minutes ahead of the clock. When Big Ben 
strikes twelve (or, curse it, 1.0 B.S.T.!) the Sun has 
passed, he has been gone six minutes, and to find Sun- 


will be home 


time you must add six minutes and nine seconds to 
twelve. 

On August 4, on the other hand, the Equation of 
Time was — (minus) six minutes exactly. The Sun was 
six minutes behind: and when Big Ben struck twelve (or 
rather 1.0 B.S.T.) it was only 12 (or 1.0) minus six 
minutes by the Sun at Westminster. 

If this muddles Daddy—and, gosh, it muddles me! 

tell him to think of it in this way: 
Equation plUS — Sun has gUSto 
Equation mlNus Sun behINd 

Well, now, 

(1) at Whitstable the Sun is always 4 minutes ahead 
(2) on this day, everywhere, the Sun is 6 minutes ahead 
(3) so Noon by the Sun will be 10 minutes ahead 
which makes Noon by the Sun at Whitstable 11.50 by 
the clock (G.M.T.), 

Now, if you live near Henley, in Longitude 1 degree 
West, the Sun is always four minutes behind the clock. 
When Big Ben booms it is only 11.56 by the Sun. On 
the other hand, on this day, September 19, the Sun is 
everywhere six minutes ahead. So you have six minutes 
plus (Equation of Time) against four minutes minus 
(Longitude) which is plus two—is it not? The Sun at 
Henley will be only two minutes ahead, and Noon by the 
Sun will be at 11.58 by Big Ben. 

Very well. Here we are, this 


near Henley, on 


glorious morning, September 19. The Thing, or gnomon, 
lightly 
e ppointed spot. 


has heen driven into the ground, at the 


It is pointing as near due North as 









































The Sun-dial in Being 
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we can make it, and 


end of it. 


a plumb-line hangs from the 
George is supporting it. William stands by 
with a mallet, Mary with a stick, or stone, or paint to 
mark the sacred spot when we discover it. Henry lies 
on the ground with the piece of cardboard on which is 
drawn the angle of our Latitude (at Nettlebed it is 51}). 
Daddy has checked his watch with TIM again. We all 
watch the two shadows, the shadow of the Thing, gnomon, 
rod, or pole, and the shadow of the plumb-line. The 
shadow of the plumb-line lies to the right, but as the Sun 
moves to the West the two shadows slowly draw together. 

If we are sure that our Thing is pointing due North, 
the moment we are seeking is the moment when the two 
shadows become one shadow. But we are not quite sure: 
and that effect can be produced at any hour of the day, 
with a Thing pointing in any direction. The ancients had 
to rely a lot on the two shadows: we have Big Ben, 
and TIM and the B.B.C. and Daddy as well: but they 
can still be a great help. Daddy counts off the seconds 
as the moment approaches: and if, when it is very near, 
the shadows are not very near, George must shift the 
When 


at last the two shadows must be 


Thing at its base so that they are very near. 
Daddy says * Bang!” 
made one. William then must drive the Thing home 
with his mallet: others must make its position firm with 
earth and stones and what-not. Henry must watch 
carefully that no eager helper alters the angle of the 
Thing. Mary, meanwhile, will mark with stick, stone or 
paint the point where the shadow cuts the circle. There, 
at last, is our XII hour-line, from which all the rest will 
follow. 

Now we can relax and have lunch—unless anyone 
likes to dash out and mark the quarters and half-hour, 
and, if not very hungry, the five minutes as well. After 
lunch you can do the rest of the afternoon hours, and 
to-morrow the morning hours. But it is certain to rain 
after lunch, and probably there will be no sunshine for 
the next seven days. 

Even then we are not defeated: for in theory (we 
do not advise it) you can complete your dial without 
further assistance from the Sun. 

The formula is: 

Tan H tanh sin L 
where H is the angle between the hour-line (1, 2, 3, ete.), 
and the meridian; h the hour angle, the angle described 
by the Sun between the given time and noon; and L, 
the Latitude. 

I have worked out the angles for Daddy. They are 
angles to be drawn at the base of the Thing or gnomon. 
One side is the XII hovur-line; and the other will be the 


I, II, IT hour-line, ete 


P.M. 





A 





MM. 


I (and XT) 

Il (and X) 24° 19’ 
III (and IX) sa" 2 
III (and VIII) 53° 35’ 


V (and VII) i ey 
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With the recent thrifty suggestion to incorporate a road bridge 


with the Forth Bridge, might it not also be possible to include 


i 
ASANTHUS — 


VI (and VI) 90 
VII (and V) 119° 
VIII (and FIT) 126° 25’ 

In theory Daddy could draw these angles on large 
sheets of paper, and with bits of string and so on you 
could extend them to the edge of the dial. Fut any 
small error that Daddy made on paper would become 
quite large on the lawn: and J advise you to wait for the 
Sun. He knows best: and there is plenty of time. You 
will need plenty, I warn you: for, just as you are waiting 
to mark 3.25 the wretched Sun will go in. But you will 
get an accurate dial, and your patience will be rewarded. 

Note, though, that every day the Equation of Time 
is changing: so Daddy will have to do sums every day. 
Suppose that there is no Sun till the following Saturday, 
September 27. The Equation of Time will then be plvs 
eight minutes and fifty-seven seconds. The Sun will be 
bounding along nearly nine minutes ahead of the clock. 
But he will still pass Nettlebed four minutes later than 
he passes Greenwich: so the sum is plus nine minus four, 
which is plus five. Daddy, then, must mark 3.10 when 
it is 3.5 according to TIM. 

If, however, you live at Whitstable—1 degree East-— 
the sum will be plus nine plus four (or plus thirteen): and 
Daddy must mark 3.10 when TIM says 2.57. 


the more thrilling amusements of the Battersea Festival Gardens? 


jut I think, myself, that your Longitude is an 
unnecessary complication: and here is a 

Special Note for Daddy.—-You can, if you like, 
eliminate the differences caused by difference of Longi- 
tude, and, if I were you, I should. If you live, for 
example, near Land’s End in Cornwall, your Longitude 
is 5 degrees W. and Noon by the Sun is twenty minutes 
later than Noon at Greenwich, It will be a nuisance to 
sometimes more—when 
you want to “tell the time” by your dial. I should fix 
your gnomon in the usual way, as we have just done, so 
that it points due North, and the shadow properly shows 
God’s Noon—Noon by the Sun. Make a special mark 
there but don’t mark the hour of twelve. Wait till next 
day. Your difference of Longitude is twenty minutes 
minus—or later by the clock. The Equation of Time, is, 
say, minus five minutes. So, strictly, you should make 
your twelve mark where the shadow falls at 12.25. Don't 
do that. Mark it at 12.5, and the other hours accordingly. 
Then your dial will disagree with Big Ben to the extent 
of the Equation of Time only. 


have to add twenty minutes 


One day I want to see the Largest Sun-dial in the 
World, in Parliament Square. You will 
compare it with Big Ben. But no more now, 


be able to 
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Wineo 


N this autumnal morning of 
the first day of term, the 
Lower Fourth presented 

twenty-one stares of reserved judg- 

ment at their new master (History, 

English, and Games). He gave them 

back the embracing smile of bonhomie 

with which, as Intelligence Officer in 
the R.A.F., he had greeted his pilots 
in the happy years. 
Mr. Geoffrey Bent 
upright, and blue-eyed. His close- 
cut hair was growing grey, but his 
geniality was undimmed. Why, they 
would be calling him *‘ Winco” in no 
time: they had done so, after he had 
dropped enough hints, in all the other 
four prep. schools which had employed 
him since the war, It 
first, a bit 


was short, 


was Dorset 
too snobbish, and then 
Bognor, and, as by natural descent, 
Hastings and Seaford; and now he 
had, as he said with a chuckle, 
“re-posted himself to an auxiliary 
strip in Berkshire,” just outside 
The Head (M.A. Oxon.) 
had seemed to him at the familiar 
interview “a very decent Station 
Commander,” and there was a good 
pub near the end of the little drive. 


Reading. 


He had already got the names of 


his form sorted out, a trick learned 





at Waterloo 








BY 






of necessity in the war, when names 
changed rather rapidly in the mess, 
And now to get on terms with the 
boys about the Battle of Waterloo. 
Get them alerted. History, as 
Winco Bent had said in a number 
of masters’ common 
alive, actually. 
“Right. Let’s get weaving,” 

Winco briskly, tucking his 
handkerchief up his sleeve. “Battle 
of Waterloo. Now I’m going to 
brief you first with all the essential 
gen about this Waterloo op., and 
you can keep the questions till after- 
wards. Smoke,” he added with a 
deliberate twinkle, “if you want to, 
chaps.” 

It was his usual little joke, but 
new to this form; and they regarded 
it with courteous interest. 

“Date, 1815,” said 
master. “This Napoleon 
type—had been interned in Elba, 
which is an island in the Med. Never 
was posted to the Med. myself, but 
a lot of good types tell me it’s rather 
a bind. Well, this Napoleon found 
the Med. a bit of a bind and... I 
said Winco Rent, struck 


rooms, Was 


said 


the 
Corsican 


new 


suppose,” 


by a sudden thought, “you all know 
what the Med. is?” 








LIONEL 
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HALE 


“Would it, sir, be an abbrevia- 
tion,” asked a freckled boy with 


spectacles, “‘for the Mediterranean 
Sea?” 
“Roger,” said Bent, agreeably. 


“Well, this Napoleon bales out of 
Elba and the South of 
France and collects a lot of French- 
men, Army jobs, and gets to Paris, 
and, of course, the British take a 
paltry view amounting to dim about 
all this and send out an Expedition- 
ary Foree. Under a general called 
Wellington. Wellington, general, 
brown type,” said Winco, with a 
jester’s anticipatory gleam, 
added ‘‘Wellington, eh? So 
just call him Wimpey.” 


arrives in 


and 
let’s 


Travers major, who was carving 
a picture on his desk of Neville 
Duke’s Hawker Hunter and was 
adding squiggles to represent the 
dissolving sound barrier, looked up, 
frowned perplexedly, and resumed 
his carving. 

“Well, old Wimpey gets to 
Belgium, where he’s joined by his 
allies, who in this war, for some ropey 
reason, were the Prussians, and they 
formate round Brussels 
which,” said Winco in an enthusi- 
astic parenthesis, “I don’t mind 
telling you from personal experience 


about 


is a wizard leave-town, and bang-on 
generally. Now this gives Napoleon 
a chance to do a bit of dicing, and up 
he comes. So old Wimpey had to 
found about June 10th, 
1815,” said Bent, fingering the top 
button of his waistcoat, left undone 
in memory of fighter pilots long since 
forgotten. 


scramble. 


“Now pay attention, all of you, 
because we're coming to this op., 


and June 19th is D Day...” The 
cheerful little voice went on. 
Outside the class-room a leaf 


shivered, ready to fall, on the plane 
tree, and the rusty autumnal sun rose 
in an overcast sky. The twenty-one 
boys looked steadily at Winco. Inthe 
back row, Carteret-Brown turned a 
slow ana reflective head to meet the 
eye of his confederate, Collis minor. 
It was the look which an employer 
of men exchanges with his 
fidential secretary. It 


con- 
was final, 
impersonal, and unpitying. 
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“That's what I should be at home doing, really.” 


T.U.C. at 1.0.M. 


BY CHRISTOPHER 


LADY from Sunderland, 

Like Alice in Wonderland, 
Thought it curiouser and curiouser 
That people were getting furiouser 

and furiouser. 

There was no cause for alarm. 

We only needed to disarm. 

We should abandon the Malay 

And call it a day. 

We should disband the Gurkhas 

And distribute their 
the workers. 


wages among 

We could avoid revolution 

By nationalizing all the means of 
production and distribution. 


But Sir William Lawther 
Said he'd much rawther 
That, before it acts, 


The Congress should discover the 
facts 
In which he differed from all the 


various propositions 


Advanced by the Union « 


— 


Klectricians. 


Mr. Jack Tanner 
Was a planner. 


HOLLIS 


‘Whatever wasn’t nationalized 
Should be rationalized.” 


Said Sir Lincoln Evans, 

‘Good heavens, 

Surely anyone would feel 
bored 

At being asked to serve on a Steel 


Board.” 


Sir Vincent Tewson 

Got loose on 

The inevitable variety 
Of a managerial society. 


But Mr. Deakin, 

Speakin’ 

On behalf of the platform, 

Said he thought that form 

Of industrial organization 

Was against the best interests of 
tne nation. 


A gentleman called Horrocks 

Quoted Jorrocks. 

He said that that was what Surtees 
meant 

By advertisement. 
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He was a vulture 

For culture, 

But when he got on to Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour 

Some of them voted him a snorting 
bore. 


Then we came down with a jerk 
To equal pay for equal work, 

But nobody quite knew what to say 
About equal work for equal pay. 


Mrs. Eirene White 
Disliked both the Left and the Right. 
“Those who liked catch-as-catch-can 


Could have their holidays in the 


Isle of Man, 

But she, though no supporter of 
Mr. Bevan, 

Preferred to have her holidays in 
Devon.” 


A delegate then offered his thanks 
to the Mayor. 

“How glad they all were to see him 
there. 

The House of Keys 

Had done all that they could to please. 

Every Deemster 

Was a steamster. 

A good time had been had by all, 

And for many a long day they would 
recall 

Their thanks 

To the Manx.” 


Then Tom O’Brien, 

As brave as a lion, 

Laid about him with a will, 

But contrived all the while still 

To combine urbanity 

With sanity. 

He was a regular steamer 

For the Kineema, 

Sut, if they nationalized the film, 

It would kill ‘em. 

In fact he didn’t think they oughter 

Nationalize anything much except 
water. 


Finally he had a hunch 

That it was about time to adjourn 
for lunch. 

& & 
Mystery Corner 
SCIENCE 
The official service for the annual 
Abbas Halim, a cousin of ex-King Farouk, 


was released from prison and placed under 
house custody to-day.”——The Observer 


AND ETHICS’ 
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A Student 


FANCY that the World Con- 

ference on Medical Education, 

which met in London recently, 
would have been confounded by the 
instructional problem embodied in 
my friend James Harrison Proot. 

I met Proot when I first edged 
into the intimidating dark and 
leathery common room at St. 
Swithin’s Medical School, a new 
student with the chalk of the school- 
room still on my shoulders. He 
raised himself from the comforting 
dust of an undisturbed corner and 
welcomed me solemnly. He was a 
tall commanding figure, enviably 
dressed, aggressively moustached, 
garnished with a buttonhole: I took 
him for at least a junior consultant, 
showered him with sirs, and let him 
choose my books and my lodgings. 

But Proot too was a student; 
he had been a student over twenty 
years, and when I later graduated 
and left the hospital he was still one. 
He stayed unqualified not by in- 
dolence or ignorance—he had long 
ago given up taking examinations— 
but through habit. On the strength 
of some shadowy allowance he could 
come daily to the hospital, re- 
spectable with bowler and umbrella, 
read the papers in the common room, 
lunch in the refectory, 
medical and lay topics with his 
companions, and agreeably pass the 
afternoon on the fringe of any clinical 
class that took his fancy. 

He was an impressive figure in 
the wards when asked to pronounce 
on a case by a consultant (usually his 
contemporary). 
medicine was sketchy and freakish, 
but his opinions were as magnificent 
as a thunderclap. ‘IT have considered 
the case of this poor unfortunate 
lady,” he would boom at the bedside, 
“and I have reached the diagnosis, 
on mature reflection, that the 
causation of her most distressing 
symptoms is—ah, intra-abdominal 
mischief.” 

The patient accepted this grand 
opinion with a quick smile of hope; 
even Proot himself believed he had 


discuss 


somehow furthered the progress of 


her case. 


Outside the wards, Proot was 


of Life 


His knowledge of 


BY 


the most useful man in St. Swithin’s. 
He was treasurer of the Rugby 
club, organizer of the flag day, and 
secretary of the students’ union 
seemingly for life. Whenever a 
delegation had to approach the 
Dean or the police, Proot headed and 
guided it immaculately. No 
knew of his domestic life—a_ wife 
seemed financially unlikely, and 
parents either improbably tolerant 
or dead. Only occasionally his 
background showed through. He 
would sometimes invite impression- 
able students to “dine with me at 
the Beefsteak,” but the young men, 
excited at a foray into London’s 
clubland, unhappily found themselves 
at a public house of that name in 
Islington, near which Proot had 
unrevealed lodgings. 


one 


At the beginning of the war 
Proot qualified. The Dean forced 
him into the examination 
where his voice resounded  con- 
fidently: “I have reflected on the 
unfortunate fate of this unhappy 
child, and I have been forced to the 
conclusion that the only remedy for 
its unpleasant condition is—ah, 
some form of surgery.” ‘‘ What form 
of surgery, Mr. Proot?” the exam- 
iner snapped. 


room, 


Proot looked pained. 
“My dear good sir,” he 
“T was not aware that I was sitting 
the examination for the Fellowship.” 

Kither Britain was dangerously 


boomed, 


RICHARD 


GORDON 


short of doctors, or the examiners 
were dangerously short of perception. 
Proot passed, confessing himself 
“totally unprepared for this un- 
expected upheaval.” He was too 
old for the R.A.M.C., and disappeared 
for a while to practise elsewhere the 
art he had squandered so many years 
to absorb. But he was shortly back 
in his old dusty corner, paler and less 
confident: it seemed he had passed 
through some testing experience. 
“T fear that between the practice 
and the mastery of the healing art,” 
he confessed sombrely, “there is 
something of a hiatus.” 

For some years he lingered at the 
hospital, distributing as generously 
as ever his useless opinions. When 
fresh and vigorous students came 
breezily from the Forces, and even 
women were admitted among the 
manly lockers and lecture rooms, 
Proot was taken to the wards 
himself with an obscure and per- 
nicious illness. His physicians were 
sadly incapable of a worthwhile 
diagnosis, but before he died he 
propped himself on his pillow and 
declared: ““On mature reflection of 
my own unfortunate case, | 
inclined to believe that the seat 
of the mischief is—ah, somewhat 
psychological.” 

The Dean’s obituary forgetfully 
still called him “Mr.”; but he would 
have wished it so. 


am 
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The Professor and 
the Justice 
Holmes - Laski 


Letters : Correspond- 


ence between Mr. Justice Holmes and 
Harold Laski, 1916-1935. Edited by 
Mark DeWolfe Howe; with a Foreword 


by Felix Frankfurter. Oxford University 
Press, 84 

N the face of it, no two human 

beings could have 

alike 

Mr. Justice 


spondence 


been less 
than Harold Laski and 
Holmes, whose corre- 
extending over some 
twenty years is now available in this 
country in two handsome volumes 
superbly edited and indexed by Mr. 
M. DeWolfe Howe. Laski was 
physically small, a Jew from Man- 
chester, fabulously quick-witted and 





as fabulously 
was large 


Holmes 
, picturesque even, 
American 
equipped with a sound and 
assiduous, but somewhat ponderous, 
intellect, and more than halfacentury 
Laski’s senior. Yet their relationship 
endured (though largely, it must be 
almitted, ia absentia) until Holmes’s 
death in 1935. There is no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of Holmes’s 
remark that it provided the 
comfort of his declining years. 
Laski—the very 


untruthful; 
, majestic 
( lass CONSE ious as only an 
can be, 


great 
As for 


voluminousness of 


his letters in so busy and distracted 





Sy 
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a life is an indication of the 
in which he held the Justice. 

What did they see in one another ? 
The Letters, as such, are excru- 
ciatingly boring and_ pretentious, 
without one touch of authentic 
humour on either side—mostly a 
recital of books which, in Laski’s 
case, in view of the banality of his 
judgments on them, one may pay 
him the compliment of supposing 
that he had done no more than 
glance at. Something more has 
to be looked for, in explaining this 
so curious relationship, 
intellectual content. 

As far as Laski was concerned, 
Holmes no doubt symbolized to him 
the solid worth, the self-assurance 
born of an accepted place in society, 


esteem 


than its 


which he so longed to have. That 
dead-pan visage and those large 


white moustaches were an image of 
the established social order.  Laski 
himself could not hope to become 
similarly garnished, but at least he 


could attach himself to Holmes 
and bask in the radiance of his 
immense respectability. Like so 


many ostensible revolutionaries, that 


is to say, Laski had an excessive 
respect for authority. What he 
resented was not established 


authority, as such, but rather his 
exclusion from it. Thus, in writing 
to Holmes, he poured scorn on Marx 
and Marxism, and had nothing to say 
for the Soviet régime, which only 
found favour in his eyes when it, too, 
had become dead-pan and heavily 
moustached—that is, established. 
Indeed, if Stalin had been the letter- 
writing sort, there is no inherent 
reason why Laski should not have 
conducted a long correspondence 
with him, almost identical with the 
Holmes correspondence, except, of 
course, that instead of Liberal 
assumptions throughout there would 
have been Stalinist ones, As a 
matter of fact, towards the end of his 
life Laski used in conversation to try 
to give the impression that he was 
on the same sort of terms with Stalin 
as he had been with Holmes. 
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Holmes’s 
much more 


side of the affair is 
difficult to account for. 
He cannot, one supposes, have really 
believed Laski’s tall stories about 
settling the General Strike, and 
generally being the behind-the-scenes 
manipulator of British policy at 
home and abroad. As time went on. 
Laski’s letters to him got more and 





more careless, to the point that the 
most credulous reader could scarcely 
have been taken in by them. Perhaps 
it was that the Justice was bored, and 
found in Laski’s romancing the same 
sort of relief that Shaw did in Frank 
Harris’s. Holmes’s house in Wash- 
ington has about it to this day an 
air of tedium. It evokes a sense of 
the interminableness of 

In any case, 
this oddly assorted pair 
thing to give to each 
letters they 
extent 
cult to see 


afternoons. 
the fact remains that 
had sSome- 
other. The 
exchanged are to that 
interesting, though it is diffi- 
what Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter has in mind when he suggests 
in his Foreword that the Letters have 
any interest or significance apart 
from the light shed on the characters 
of the two correspondents. Like two 
people who have married for money, 
and then found that neither of them 
in reality has any fortune, Laski and 
Holmes found it more convincing, 
more satisfying to their self-esteem, 
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not to call one another’s bluff. They 
went on through the years pretending 
to one another, and to themselves, 
that their companionship belonged to 
the light of day rather than to evening 
shadows —the old Justice in his lonely 
house mulling over liberal assumptions 
ever more evidently refuted in an age 
of violence, credulity and cruel] passion ; 
the younger Professor busily engaged 
in truth, and even more busily and 
importantly in fancy, but likewise, 
had he known it, pursuing echoes from 
the past. It is interesting to reflect 
that at the same time, and in the 
same way, Shaw was conducting 
voluminous and affectionate corre- 
spondences, in his case with ladies, 
though, as with Laski and Holmes, he 
rarely encountered them in the flesh. 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


Murder in New 
Talent. ** = --— Kimber, 15/- 
As a change from William 
Roughead and his ‘classic’? British 
crimes the amateur student of crim- 
inology and the thriller-fan who finds 
truth stranger than fiction might like 
to tackle the seven famous trials care- 
fully documented in this trans-Atlantic 
collection. This is New Orleans in its 
wildest, most colourful and sinful 
period, the New Orleans of Canal 
Street, Basin Street, North Rampart 
Street and the Mafia. What with race 
riots, gang wars and a degree of graft 
and political corruption only equalled 
in dear old Chicago, the wonder is that 
the seamy side of life in old Noo 
Orleans is as presentable as it is here; 
but ‘*Let the Poor Girl Sleep!” “I’m 
Fit as a Fiddle and Ready to Hang,” 
and “The Axeman Wore Wings” 
should satisfy the most bloodthirsty. 
Not the least interesting of the 
book’s contents are its sidelights on 
American journalism of seventy years 
ago. The Daily Picayune devoted 
columns of detailed description to the 
room in which the celebrated iXate 
Townsend met her death . . . “a 
magnificent élagére . and small 
articles of vertu, betraying great taste 
both in selection and arrangement 
a plethora of the finest linen wear and 
bed clothing ... The hangings of the 
bed, even the mosquito bar were of 
lace, and an exquisite basket of flowers 
hung from the tester of the bed. 
Around the walls were suspended 
chaste and costly oil paintings. The 
bloodstained carpet was of the finest 
velvet.” How’s that, eh? 


Orleans. Robert 


. B.H. 


A Kid for 
Mankowitz. 


Two Farthings. Wol! 


André Deutsch, 7/6 


Mr. Mankowitz, refined perhaps by 
the slimming diet he suffered earlier in 
the year, has produced a novel almost 
completely purged of the slick surface 


shine that has hitherto tended to 


obscure the real merit of his writing. 
A Kid for Two Farthings tells how a 
six-year-old) Jewish boy living in 
Aldgate buys a deformed kid in Club 
Row in the belief that it is a unicorn 
whose magic horn, when it grows, will 
grant his wishes, and the wishes of his 
mother, of Mr. Kandinsky (the kindly 
tailor with whom they lodge), of 
Shmule the all-in wrestler, and one or 
two others. 

It is a most touching little story, 
the more so for being pretty well free 
from sentimentality. The East End 
background is beautifully blocked in, 
without ever suggesting the reporter's 
notebook, and the characters are 
brought to life with a brilliant economy 
of means. 

Comparison with William Saroyan 
seems inevitable. Mr. Saroyan may 
well be dismayed to see how his effects 
can be got without recourse to his 
tortuous complexity of manner. 

B. A. ¥: 


Abraham Lincoln. Benjamin P. Thomas. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25/- 

The great American is here pre- 
sented as a moody young giant brought 
up on manual work, self-education and 
a minimum of polite manners to become 
a thriving big-fee lawyer and astute 
politician rather than as the familiar 
legendary figure of suddenly -acclaimed 
genius called to unsought preferment. 
The gawky brooding backwoodsman 
suffered, it would now seem, no hard- 
ship beyond what was normal to his 
place and period, his heart was never 
seriously broken and his success as a 








statesman depended on his skill in 
leaving things unsaid rather than on 
his forthright declarations. He had a 
supreme capacity for learning as he 
went along. 

Mr. Thomas, who courageously 
aspires to have achieved at long last a 
satisfying one-volume biography, is 
almost smothered under a crowd of 
trivial spectators, yet in spite of their 
encurabering presence and the distort- 
ing shadow of foreknown advancing 
tragedy, the real quality of his hero 
comes through his pages in the end 
clear and undiminished, ©. C, P. 


Seven Years in Tibet. Heinrich 
Harrer. Translated by Richard Graves; 
Introduction by Veter — Fleming. 
Hart-Davis, 16/- 

Finding the air of an internment 
camp (in India) ungrateful to his 
mountaineer spirit, Herr Harrer con- 
ceived the stupendously simple idea of 
“escaping over the Himalayas to 
Tibet.” Just like that. Through high 
courage and dogged endurance he sue- 
ceeded not merely in reaching ‘Tibet 
but in remaining in that reserved and 
mysterious country for seven years 
tive in the Forbidden City itself —and 
in bringing out this exciting book with 
his own illustrations. Without literary 
frills it is lively with action and 
crammed with facts, while its com- 
mendable brevity of style has an impact 
on the reader like that of a machine- 
gun. 

In 1950 Red China took Tibet 
under her “protection” and recent 
news is almost non-existent. The more 























welcome are Herr WHarrer’s keen 
observation and objective comments on 
this contradictory people: people who 
live in utter isolation and yet read Life 
for instance——inheritors of a race who 
deliberately forgot the wheel lest its 
use should lead to undue haste! 


J.D. 


Hands Across the Caviar. 
Thayer. Wichael Joseph, 11/9 
Mr. Charles Thayer’s Bears in the 
Caviar was Cercrvedly 
only because it 


Charles 


introduced a lighter 
note into the sombre, and infinitely 
tedious, there of ideological warfare. 
In Hands Across the 
on in the same manner, though where 
before he was describing mainly his 
experience as an American diplomat in 
Moscow and Berlin, this time he deals 
with his contacts with the Russians 
during the 1939-45 war, notably in 
Yugoslavia. The material is a bit thin 
and the high spirits are a bit forced. 
The fault here is 
than in himself. 


Caviar he carries 


rather in his stars 
A drawing-room farce 
has turned into grand guignol, and not 
all the slivovitz in the world can make 
it otherwise, All the same, there are 
plenty of amusing and instructive 
episodes and encounters. M. M. 


Monsoon Quarter. 
Gollancz, 12/6 


Marion Lowndes. 


The widow of an American para- 
sitologist decides to earry out by her- 
self the expedition they had planned 
together and, despite warnings and 
headshakings, forces her way out to a 
remote settlement in Papua. After 
staying long enough to get acclimatized, 
she unwisely accepts the hospitality of 
a dapper and erudite Dane, who lives 
on a small island three days away by 
prau. There she begins by admiring 
the clockwork precision with which his 
copra plantation is run, continues by 
taking down his autobiography, and 
ends by realizing that his courtliness, 
punctuality and 
symptoms of growing insanity. 

Much the best part of the novel is 
the incidental travelogue stuff. The 
“there was | cut off from civilization 
witha maniac” part isa little humdrum, 
a little slack. In this kind of 
everything depends on the  main- 
tenance and increase of tension, and, 
despite the interesting and often 
inventive detail, uncertainties of plan- 
ning waste the book; which is a pity, 
because it has a promising idea, 


TN periousness are 


novel 





Ants. Derek Wragge Morley, M.A., F.L.S. 
Collins (The Naturalists’ Library), 18/- 
The ant, taking it by and large, 
cannot be said to be the most appealing 
of the insect creation. Apart from the 
frantic, if apparently futile, activity 
which has endeared it to moralists 
through the centuries as an exemplar 
to the indolent, most people know it 





successful, if 


only as an inveterate and unselective 
stinger, upon whose home kettles of 
boiling water are poured by unfeeling 
gardeners. 

Mr. Morley, however, has devoted 
his life to the study of these interesting 
if unlikeable creatures, and he has 
much to tell about their surprisingly 
intelligent habits; as, for example, 
their enslavement and exploitation of 
their weaker neighbours, and their 
ingenious manner of employing “dairy” 
herds of aphides to provide them with 
honey, a fact familiar to those who 
are old enough to remember that 
undeservedly forgotten juvenile classic, 
Peter the Cruel. But ants are still 
ants; and it is gratifying to learn that 
the development of a Super-Ant & la 
Wells is a biological impossibility. 


ik 


N the programme which has just 

finished at the Palladium there were 

several turns which I was glad to 
have seen. First —because young 
comedians of originality are rare— | 
mention a piece of bright innocence 
named Joe CHURCH, a native product 
of whom, if he ean hold the freshness of 
his attack, we should hear a lot more. 
Jok CHuurcn is an optimist who 
exhales ozone in a high-speed line of 
abnormally clean patter. He has check 
and a winning personality, and naively 


Cc. F. 8. 


AT THE PLAY 
Variety (PALLADIUM) 
Variety (METROPOLITAN, 
EDGWARE Roap) 


marks on a large scoreboard the 
reception of each joke. 
In the sharpest contrast was a 


seasoned American, PAT HENNING, 

























































































Mr. Frankie LAINE in person. 
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who trades not on confidence but 
He is a wrinkled, worried, 
poker faced little man who keeps look- 
ing over his shoulder apprehensively 
for the management while he confides 
his many doubts and fears. On this 
brief hilarious acquaintance I am a 
HENNING fan. In addition we were 
given the THree Hovcs, who juggled 
with brilliance at rate that 
one’s eyes were nearly torn from their 
sockets; the Myrons, one of whom, 
lying in a sports model of a dentist's 
chair, supports on his feet a long metal 
pole on which his 
credible tricks of 
twiddling the driving 
tractor; and two 
from Brazil, Vic 
wrists of steel 


anxiety. 


such a 


fellow 
balance, 


plays in- 
such as 
wheels of a 
delightful visitors 
and Aptro, men with 
who carry out extra- 
acrobatics with the gravity 
Professors solving a riddle 
of the fourth dimension. 

But 
solid 


ordinary 


of Regius 


on this oceasion this bank of 
talent than an 
hors-d’ceuvre, whetting the appetites 
of a gum-chewing assembly of youthful 
devotees who had come to do homage 
to one of the most potent tribal gods of 
rhythm, FRANKIE LAINE. 

Without the resources of a patho- 
logical laboratory 


was no more 


it is impossible to 
deal accurately either with his per- 
formance or with its galvanic effects on 
its addicts. As a phenomenon, of 
undoubted social significance, LAINE is 
fascinating. A high priest of the new 
religion of moronic crooning, he is a 
burly man, an American, and appears 
in no way dissatisfied with himself. 
Opening your eyes and ears in a sudden 
exposure, you would say he 
prize-fighter suffering 
agony. His 


was a 
mortal 
from an 


some 


voice ranges 





Palladium 
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oleaginous whisper to a harsh shout, 
and while he is pumping it relentlessly 
into the mike—always, be it noted, 
with an undeniable sense of rhythm 
his fingers twitch, his knees oscillate, 
and his body behaves as if he were 
standing up in a small boat in a storm. 
His theme-sound is which he 
detaches from such words as “you” 
and ‘blue’ with the resonant note of 
a long-distance owl. His songs pour 
over one like a stream of warm treacle. 
Most of them suggest a field-manual in 
adolescent mating, but the master can 
also grow soulful. When he does, he 
closes his eyes as if in a somnambulistic 
trance, and then the feeling that one is 
assisting at an esoteric orgy of un- 
fathomable infantility becomes very 
strong indeed. 

Even so, | found him less interest- 
ing than his audience. It made me 
wonder just what has happened to us, 
and into what jungles of mass-emotion 
we are heading. All round me were 
young people lost to everything but 
FRANKIE LAINE; hypnotized, if you 
like, but greeting the most jejune 
sally with feverish applause, and at 
the end of each song falling into a 
passionate ecstasy. Their abject 
adoration has been won, I gather, 
mainly by means of the gramophone. 
Their fathers and mothers, I couldn't 
help thinking, went to the music-hall 
ina very different state of mind. They 
went in a generous mood of enjoyment, 
but remained sharply critical, and 
nothing on earth could have fused 
them into a jelly of communal hero- 
worship. 

To convince myself that such stal- 
warts still survived, I tried the old 
Metropolitan in the Edgware Road, 
where sturdy  individualists, often 
whole families of them, were sitting 
in friendly judgment on a programme 
mercifully free from any trace of 
Croony and Sankey. The best of it was 
Hurcew, charming, at a piano. His 
knees played no part in his perform- 
ance, nor did erotic street cries. He 
has a lovely voice, and he sang. That 
was enough. 


” 
“oo, 


Recommended 

Carrington, V.C. (Westminster), a 
sound dramatic play. Anastasia (St. 
James’s), neat romance, well acted. 
The Two Bouquets (Piccadilly), a light 
musical by the Farjeons, carefully 
revived. Eric Keown 
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Shane—Fanfan la Tulips 


Q 

- 
NE of the hardest things for a 
O regular critic is to keep a sense 
of proportion. Occasionally some- 
thing outstandingly good comes along, 
and one wants to say so; yet it’s neces- 
sary to keep it some way from the very 
top of the scale of approval, for in due 
course something that seems better is 


Mrs. Stavett—Jvan ArTHUR 


quite certain to appear; and it’s also 
necessary to praise it without belittling 
similar perfectly good things that have 
gone before. Plenty of people behave 
as if this last were impossible to do, 
but it’s worth the attempt. 

So much for the pompous intro- 
duction. The theme is Shane (Director: 
GEORGE STEVENS), a very good 
Western. It is certainly better than 
some Westerns I have praised in the 
past, but I’m not having second 
thoughts about those: they were good, 
too. Nevertheless Shane, though it 
uses situations and characters typical 
of this kind of story, has something 
like an added dimension: depth of 
eharacter, feeling, imagination, the 
only worth-while kind of depth. They 
can keep their 3-D spectacles if they ‘Il 
only provide this more often. (They 
can keep their 3-D spectacles anyway.) 

The scene here is Wyoming in the 
late nineteenth century, and the story 
is of the conflict between the *home- 
steaders”’ who want to work their own 
small farms and the big cattle-men who 
want the rolling acres for grazing land. 
The cattle-men are the villains, for 
the purposes of this picture, but no 
attempt is made to suggest that they 
have not quite as good a case as their 
opponents: they behave ruthlessly, but 
we are shown their reasons, and they 
remain human. Shane of the title is 
that not unusual figure, the gunfighter 
weary of shooting. He is moved by 
friendship for one of the smallholding 
families to take a hand on their side; 
the opposition calls in another gun- 
fighter, and the climax brings the 
usual lightning draws and bangs in the 
saloon. 

A very familiar climax, of course. 
But before this a striking mood of 
reality has been established: VAN 
HEFLIN as the leading farmer, JEAN 
ARTHUR as his wife and BRANDON DE 
WILDE as his little son are convincing 
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| Shane 


Shane-——A.AnN Lapp 


characters, and one gets a real idea of 
the life of the early settlers. ALAN 
Lapp’s gunfighter, superficially the 
conventional hero, is much more of an 
individual than that implies, and the 
picture is visually magnificent, not 
only in wide-angle views of scenery but 
in all kinds of small-scale effects. 


Fanfan la Tulipe (Director: 
CHRISTIAN-JAQUE) is a piece of fan- 
tastic nonsense that [ enjoyed and 
laughed at a good deal. The mood is 
something like that of Clair’s 
Belles de Nuit, though more con- 
sistently farcical. Essentially the piece 
is a burlesque of a swashbuckling 
costume picture, and it is taken at 
such breakneck speed—-speed is the 
keynote of the whole affair— that 
many moments that would not bear 
thinking about come over as extremely 
funny. 

Fanfan (surnamed “la ‘Tulipe,” 
apparently, because he was given a 
tulip by some royal ladies he rescued 
from bandits) is a legendary character 
of the time of Louis XV who became a 
soldier and clowned his way with 
enormous energy through innumerable 
military and amorous adventures. 
GERARD PHILP has a gay time in the 
part, and the director has managed to 
combine great speed and dash with 
much of the visual quality character 
istic of French films. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Les 


London is another of the 
films first shown here (like Fanfan) 
during the French Film Festival in 
January: La Minute de Vérité, a 
much harsher affair, powerfully done. 
The delightful Roman Holiday (2/9/53) 
continues, and ANNA MAGNANT has a 
field day in Bellissima, noisy and quite 
amusing. 


None of 


Also in 


the new releases was 





reviewed here at any length. Always a 
Bride is a cheerful comedy brightened 
by Ronacp Squire, and By the Light 
of the Silve ry Moon is one of Warner 
Brothers’ simple, corny, nostalgic 
period musicals brightened by Doris 
Day {1CHARD MALLET? 


bri bf 


ON THE AIR 
Worthy Revivals 


MAELEVIEWERS have had an ex- 
| cellent opportunity during the last 

few days of comparing the relative 
merits of recorded and “live”? drama. 
If they were lucky they saw the revival 
of Western Approaches, a fine British 
documentary produced in 1944 by the 
Crown Film 
Edward Wooll’s gripping play Libel, 


which was televised before the war. 
Both items made first-rate enter- 
tainment, and each in its own way 
illustrates quite suecinetly the real 


advantages of the medium. 

Libel is an all-talking talkie set 
within the three walls of the King’s 
Bench Court (1927) of the Royal 
Courts of Justice in which the action is 
restricted to the movement of witnesses 
to and from the box, the mannered 
gesticulations of Learned Counsel, the 
odd peripatetics of the Judge, the 
swooning collapse of the plaintiff and 
the tearful expostulations of his be- 
wildered wife. The point at issue is 
whether Sir Mark Loddon is really Sir 
Mark or a murderer masquerading as 
the baronet, and 
jury 


the decision of the 


the entire TV audience —-swings 


repeatedly from yea to nay and nay 
to yea, for and against Sir Mark, the 
plaintiff, and the Daily Gazette, the 
A genuine thriller. 

The performance was not without 
difficult 


defendants. 


its weaknesses, but I find it 


Men 
WoanKing 
OVERNEAD 





Unit, and the revival of 











to attribute 

Douglas Allen. 
action it must be extremely tempting 
to make more than the most of char- 
acterization and atmosphere, especially 
before an audience of eight millions. 
The exaggerated Gallic volubility and 
wristy embroidery of the Belgian 
doctor (played by Andrea Melandrinos) 
was either a clever but unnecessary and 
therefore irritating caricature or the 
unintentional result of inadequate 
rehearsal: and for my _ taste John 
Gabriel's portrayal of Counsel for the 
Defence was altogether too Dickensian. 
But all in all Libel is more effective 
live than on film and more effective 
before the TV cameras than on the 
stage. The scene is set easily and con- 
vincingly; there is an intimacy and 
immediacy about the performance that 
a recording could not capture; and the 


them 


to the producer, 


Ig 


DANGER 
MEN 
WeRKING 
OVER WEAO 





In a piece so devoid of 
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sensitive handling of the cameras in 


close up and 


makes the 
bas-relief of the legitimate stage seem 
stiff and remote. 


panorama 


Ibsen, Shaw, Congreve and modern 
playwrights who know how to handle 
dialogue and avoid extra-mural com- 


plications are among TV’s greatest 
assets. 

It is only when we turn to the 
richer, more spectacular fare of Western 
Approaches that we realize how dull 
and stuffy TV would be without good 
film, and how easily our sense of judg- 
ment can be blunted by a regimen of 
studio trifles 
Elstree reiects. 


and Hollywood and 
In this excellent docu- 
mentary we escape not only from stage- 
sets and roving-camera scene-setting 
but from every trick and convention of 
the audience - conscious professional 
There is no over-acting, no 
ballyhoo, and no talk for talk’s sake. 
We have survivors of a 
torpedoed merchantman in an open 
boat, an Allied convoy, a preying sub- 
marine, and the Atlantic. And the 
Atlantic, as it should do, steals the 
thunder and the picture. 

World Without End, a film made 
for Unesco by Paul Rotha and Basil 
Wright, with a script by Rex Warner, 
was marred to some extent, I think, by 
its needlessly complicated structure. 
It was an excellent idea to illustrate 
the problems of world-wide poverty 
and ignorance with film sequences of 


performer. 


twenty-one 


life in lands ten thousand miles apart, 
but a mistake to lace the two themes 
into one continuous narration, 
viewers must have found 


Many 
the sudden 


switches from Mexico to Thailand and 
To be 
documentary 
must put over its message as simply as 
possible, 


back distracting and annoying. 
widely successful the 


BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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“T think I’d like a White Horse 
better than anything” 





Beautiful 


Boilers 
for everybody 


THE MOST IMPORTANT thing about a boiler is that it should work, 
and go on working. That is just what Agamatic boilers do. 








2 
FOR THE NEW RICH! 
(Or those impoverished by 
large houses) 

The full-size Agamatic ; heats the 
water for a tank of 40 to 100 
gallons —- that is, gives you up to 
four baths every hour ; or heats up 
to 200 sq. ft. of central heating. 

It is a very fine boiler indeed 


and costs £55 


(£60 with rust-proofed boiler) 


They work beautifully. And they 
look remarkably handsome too. 


Here are a few of the outstanding 
things about these beautifully-behaved 
boilers. Choose whichever of the two 
you like : The Agamatic (either one) 


§ Never goes out — never. Get up 
half an hour later when you've got 

an Agamatic. No morning fire to 

spoil the day for you, ever again. 


2. Heats the water very quickly, very 
cheaply, very hot. 


3 Looks after itself. No seeing-to, 

no swearing-at. No dampers, no 
adjusting, no wooing and wondering 
before you have your bath. The 
thermostat does all that for you, 
automatically. 


4 Costs very little to run. The heat 

is really used, not wasted. Insula- 
tion keeps it inside the boiler (the 
outside is cool enough to touch), and 
the special circular grate stops ash 
from building up between the water 
and the fire. 


§ Saves any amount of work and 

trouble. Riddling is quick, easy, 
thorough —and infrequent. You 
tread on a pedal to open the ashpit 
door, and lift up the top with your 
naked hand. You do not get dust and 
ash all over the place: the Agamatic 
is clean. 


6 Designed to burn coke or any 
smokeless fuel 

7 Hire Purchase over one or two 
years if you feel that way inclined 









eT nit | 
Mi ‘id 


with 





AGAMATIC! 


Anyone who is thinking of buying a boiler 
should write at once for illustrated Jez.flets 


FOR THE 


NEW POOR! 


about these two 


AGA HEAT LTD., 
102/3 Orchard House, Orchard Street, 
London, W.1 


. The word * Agamatic" | ) 
teem scee 


ae. is a registered trade mark 
of Aga Heat Lid 
(Proprietors; Allied lronfounders Lid.) 





THE ADDRESS IS ———__ 








(Or those enriched by 
compact plumbing) 

The new Agamatic 25/40; 
for the house without central 
heating (beyond a_ towel 
rail). Heats the water for a 
tank of 25-40 gallons — that 
is, for up to two baths every 
hour 


It is only 18 inches wide and costs 
(£31-10-0 with 


rust-proofed boiler) 
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The Finest Family 
Health Drink in the World 


ATU RAL 


Ribe vitamin ¢ 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE 


tights fatigue! 


WE ALL NEED RIBENA Vitamin C Blackcurrant Juice. It 
fights fatigue, guards against colds and “flu and other infections. 
It helps to build virile bodies and strong teeth. But, remember, 
the body does not store Vitamin C, so take RIBENA twice daily. 


—— \ ween Children love its delicious flavour! 
NW ctaa  eaae| 
i ’ — ; 









Does father come home whacked ? 


In all too many families the breadwinners 
come home whacked! Often the cause is lack 
of Vitamin C. A Government Publication 
says: ‘A good supply of Vitamin C will 

make all the difference between that 
dreaded feeling of exhaustion anda 
feeling of exuberant good health”’. 





RIBENA is pure blackcurrant juice, richin 
natural Vitamin C, with cane sugar, fruit 
sugar and glucose. Sugar for Energy ! 
Vitamin C for Vitality! Keeps the family fic. 
Concentrated — Dilute to taste 
3/3d. * From YOUR Chemist, 
a bottle Store or Grocer NOW. 
Contains nat less than 20 mgms. Vitamin C per fluid oz 


MADE BY CARTER’S OF COLEFORD 





garden produce 


with 


ARSON’S 


VINEGAR 


Sarson’s Spiced Vinegar saves 
time, trouble and money. Ready 
for immediate use. 


FINEST MALT 








six flavours : 


GOOSEBERRY 
RASPBERRY 
PEAR 

LEMON 
PINEAPPLE 
TANGERINE 


tIb 2/4 Ib 4/8 


~The only sweets with these lovely fruit liqueur centres 


MELTIS LIMITED «- BEDFORD 


* ENGLAND 





WINGS Aware of a silence that is deafening after three hours of roaring bedlam.... Re 
QAP Dis , 


from confinement within walls of spinning metal and blasting wind .. 
seer or . 

pe pe . ! . oy . ] . OI) 
friendliness of a world that is tranquil and at rest... (nd for perfection one 


* 


2 | 
NUMBER SEVEN 


1’ No. 7, 20 for 3/11 
*) 


OMPANY LIMITED. 


Give for those | 
who Gave | 


—hby ABDULLA 


173 NEW BOND STRIET-LONDON W1 
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Remember your 
Double Diamond 


and forget your worries! 











City heads ahead of most can now 
be hatted by 


. Lincoln Bennett 
at G6 Queen Victoria Street £.C. 








Lincoln Bennett, hatmakers for 
over 150 years, return to the City 
with this new shop where expert 
and quick service is backed by a 
large and comprehensive stock. 


ALSO AT 162 PICCADILLY LONDON W.I 
and BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 











Get outside a Double Diamond and 


you feel more like yourself again. A 
Double Diamond works wonders—takes 


the tension out of life, revives your con- 





fidence, puts you back on top of your 
form. The world is at its best after a 


Double Diamond! 





ain « 
REMINGTON 60 A DOUBLE DIAMOND} 






ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


For the first time in shaving history the sixty second shave is 
possible. You may not want to shave that fast, but 50 men, under super- 
vision, shaved for ten days with the new Remingt ton 60 and averaged 
54 seconds per shave. The two new, extra long h aving heads are 
mounted on the exclusive Remington Contour principle, slightly 
arched to fit easily into those hard-to-shave spots. Regular Model 
210-250v. ac/pc. Dual Volt Model 110-150 and 190-250v. ac/pc. 


For the Perfectionist. Ask for Remington Pre-Shave and 
ea After Shave Lotions and Powder Stick. 


Jhe Sixty Second Shaving Marveé/ 


Remington Rand Ltd., 1-19 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


% 
“« 


works Wonders 
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6 IND COOPE’S DOUBLE DIAMOND BREWED AT BURTON 
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more eloquent: than words... Are you wasting 
| one in three? 


You may burn all the fuel you 
are permitted to buy, yet never 
enjoy all the warmth it produces. 

This is because more valuable heat escapes unused 
from your house than your limited fuel supply can replace. 
The result is inadequate warmth in your home in the winter. 

To keep out more cold, hold in more heat and make 
full use of your fuel is the answer. We will climinate 
draughts and the cold inflow of air through your ill-fitting 
windows and doors; we can quickly reduce the heavy out- 
flow of heat now leaking away through your roof. 

These are the two modern ways put forward by us to 
ensure warmer winters athome. Be wise and call us in now. 



















well Messages . . . Whatever the occasion flowers have 
a magical way of expressing your sentiments especially 
when sent telegraph-fast. Fresh untravelled flowers can 
be delivered at any time (within a matter of hours if 


Anniversaries . . . Birthdays .. . Thank You's . Get | 


wealth and ther” countries of the tre wostd Geeaa draught exclusion 
7 and roof insulation by & 
RS : 


» 
<eCRAH 


| BBRMESLAL 
Tt, ri ERFLORA ... only thrush || = means warmer homes 
THE 





florists displaying this 
symbol — your guar- ! 
antee of satisfaction. 





BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED. 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE SERVICE Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept, P.) 358/362 Kensington High Street, London, W.14 Ser s See same ayn (5 Sand ant Sromme. 











? pont a 
withthe HOBOUBN Seg Se ty * 


— mattress like a 
, swan’s feather on 

° the surface of a 
quiet river. 












Owing to the 
patent HOBOURN 
element no other 
electric heater 
has the same high 
safety factor and 
heat-producing 
efficiency. This 
feature ensures 
the impossibility 
of scorched or 
damaged clothes 
or carpets. Ideal 
for Nursery, Home, Office, 
Garage or Hospitals, etc. 


FIREPROOF ° SHOCKPROOF 
3 ‘A LS : 










...om a_ soft 
mattress cosy and 
warm, cradled in 
2 comfort, curled up 
F144 like a kitten in 
y front of the frre. 






Bin 


Hall Heater. Hot Place. YOUR GUARANTEE 
The HOBOURN Long- 


COMPLETE SAFETY FOR os Lato eanan | The gice if this | maTTR 
£ | | * I i Pe H ©) B 0 U a Nj gives yous At last, a spring interior mattress 





with two degrees of softness. Come and 





TAX PAID : en choose your own type of comfort. 
APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL DEALER CONVECTION HEATER Single size: oft. — Double size: 4ft. Gin. 
or direct to Manufacturers 1,200 Watts, 200/240 Volts, AC or DC on requese | SAME PRICE Mattress £27-13-0 £39- 8.6 Any sire 
. up to 
HOBOURN DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, LTD., Dept. P.1. | SAME QUALITY Divan Set £37-10-0 £52-10-0 


t. square 
Strood, Rochester, Kent. Telephone: Strood 7626 | 13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNI 1777 























Sorry my dear, I seem to have taken 


the lion’s share of this delicious 


MONK & GLASS Custard 


You really know what oun : The proof of a washing 
‘smooth as custard’ means when ‘ A — ‘ in the werling. 
you’ve tried Monk & Glass. . 5 = test is the family wash 
And how luscious it is! It’s rE, —in the home. 


Ber oe’ ‘ : 7 : ee Mrs. Scruse of Devizes is 
the custard with the real ‘second sf ep’ : delighted and thrilled with 
her Hotpoint, as you can 
judge from her letter: 


helping’ flavour. 


*... Allmy friends envy me my 
Hotpoint and say how wonderful 
it is. I’m amazed at its results. 
After years of hard rubbing and 
boiling of the‘ Whites’, 1 find that 
I get through my wash in less than 
half the time now. 

Wash day is practically every 
day having three F pee | children 
to cope with, and washing used 
to be a nightmare I absolutely 
dreaded. I find my Hotpoint 
Washing Machine very econo- 
mical with electricity too, and 
wouldn’t change it with any other 
make in the world...” 








A machine that 
@... washes clean and is simple to work 


@... saves on the wear and tear of the laundry 


@...will complete a good size family wash 
within the hour 


@... will last a lifetime... 





is a good machine —and that briefly sums 
up a Hotpoint. 


THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. LTD. 


PETERBOROUGH, ENGLAND 


( (ee CS Ss POST THIS COUPON 
NOW packed tn vacuum sealed tins eaeianiianterieeniaiestententeateenetatetestataieeeael 


l Please send me illustrated brochure of the washing machine. 
a | 
il i 
— ae 1 
| 
i 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST SALTED NUTS 


CASHEW NUTS - PEANUTS - ALMONDS - HAZEL NUTS AND MIXED NUTS 
H.S. WHITESIDE & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON S.E.5 








Member of the AE! group of companies 








*" 
BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 





ee es 


suet nnennstieM: 


Group of Unit Trusts 


For full particulars, including 
prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts:— 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN, 
LTD 
THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, E.C.3 


De es ee 


4 NEW 
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HOW MANY HANDS 


handle your food & who chooses its quality? 
The discriminating rely on their 


LIP MICAN 


HOME CANNING MACHING 
i Nt to preserve their choicest 
Garden Produce, Poultry, 
Game, Soup, etc.,to ensure 
geen, QUANTITY 4& PURITY 
“You know what you eat jf 
YOU CAN what you need.” 


Thousands of sotis 
} 1 fied users through 
4 : out the country 
Please write for 
details NOW 


HOME Pre. EQUIPMENT CO., ie 
18, awese House, ‘alia London 


e: ashi 








“Allsorts of help 


for housewives... 


but pete 
of Wilkinson's 
for —e 




































BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 





BURLINGTON 


The ALMIN GROUP produces 


INGOTS & BILLETS 
BARS 


PARENT 
COMPANY 


FARNHAM ROYAL BUCKS 


COIN 


tere Importers 


W. Glendenning & Sons Lid. 
Newcastle upon Tyne 6 


SECTIONS 


STREET 





Ask your tailor to show you John G. Hardy worsteds — the best in a man’s world 
OR COME AND SEE THESE MAGNIFICENT CLOTHS FITTINGLY DISPLAYED IN OUR SHOWROOMS AT 


STREET REGENT 


LONDON WI 


SAND & DIE-CASTINGS 

TUBES & FORGINGS 
BUILDINGS & ENGINEERING STRUCTURES 
CONTAINERS & FOOD EQUIPMENT 


ALMIN LIMITED 


Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 



















| Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 









The 
Smallest 
Life-boat 


costs £13,000. 
The Lifeboat 
Service has never 
been needed 
more than it is 
today—but like 
everything else, 
it costs more. : 

The smallest contribution 


will help, send yours to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
























































Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 

















A 
PERFECT HOLIDAY 
SUNSHINE or SHOWER 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 


MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 
DERBYSHIRE 


The booklet of Smediey’s, and Summer pro- 
gramme will be gladly sent on application 
to The Manager, Smediey's Hydro, Matlock. 























JEREZ 
CREAM 


Choicest Old 
Oloroso 


SHERRY 


Rich and Luscious 
with the outstanding 
quality and flavour 
that only AGE, EX 
PERT SELECTION 



































and BLENDING in 
JEREZ (Spain) can 


produce 


Shipped only by 
WILSON « 
VALDESPINO } 


JBREZ * SPAIN 

























Obtainable from all leading Wine Merchents 
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quiet, perfect grooming 
for men by 


ln ‘spl 4 
“iy mi si " a 


Good grooming goes 
hand-in-hand 


with comfort. 


: Other items in the Lenthéric 
Lenthéric After Shave range for men: / 
*Tanbark’ Cologne 4/6 & 7/6 
After Shave Powder 7/6 
Scalp Stimulant 7/6 
Hair Dressing 7/6 
7 Brilliantine 4/6 & 7/6 
In handy-grip flacon re Lather Shaving Cream 2/11 


Lotion brings you both. 


: Shaving Bow! 6/9 
4/6 & 7/6 f Men's Soap 2/il 


PARIS - NEW YORK 
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SHIRTS + GLOVES + SWIMWEAR 


fr fly orwsnes * UNDERWEAR + KNITWEAR 


GLOVES + BLOUSES - SWIMWEAR 
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ROSS’. Indian Tonic Vater 


blends with any fine gin in a subtle mellow harmony 








Dangerous Dog 


A dog that is uncontrolled in busy 
thoroughfares is a mortal danger to 
motorists, pedestrians and to himself 
A motorist’s instinctive reaction to 
an object placed suddenly in his path 
is to swerve away. That swerve itself 
or the skid that follows all too often 
results in death and injury . .. and 
the responsibility is the dog-owner’s 
However well-trained a dog may be 
there are always circumstances in 
which he is capable of an undisci- 
plined dash into the road. For the 
sake of all who use the roads, includ- 
ing the dogs themselves, the RSPCA 
urges dog-owners always to lead their 
dogs when traffic is about, or to keep 
them in controlled freedom at home. 


Remember the 


RSPCA 
£CCLEs 
















1,000 Ib. Capacity 
24° or 36" Single 
Fork, Fork ; 9 « 34° 
lowered height 
Lever assisted lift, 2”. 
overall width 14". 


Hand Pallet Trucks 
available from €i5 


HAND PALLET TRUCK 












Ask for this 
smoothest-ever 
hotepaper 


Try Mitre Club next time—the new kind of 
notepaper with a specially-processed finish that makes 
writing casier, Run your fingers across its surface—you 
can feel the new smoothness that makes any kind of pen 
Ask for Mitre Club— 


it costs no more than ordinary notepaper. 


MITRE CLUB 


MAKES WRITING EASIER 


flow more easily. 


Available in white and an attractive new 
shade of blue in three sizes of pads 1]-, 
1/3, 1/10, and in boxes of single and 

double sheets with distinctive 
envelopes to match. 








FROM ALL RBALLY 
GOOD STATIONERS 





















PHILLIPS 
BrisTvoat 
MILK 


OLD GOLDEN 
SHERRY 





WA 


Tt 
Lil 
ie TivExn 
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AUTOCAR- 
can assist you 


with a complete ELECTRICAL 
AND CARBURETTOR SERVICE 
for all makes of British and 
American Cars and Trucks. 


GENUINE SPARES IN STOCK 





ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.11 
RELIANCE 386! (5 lires) 





. 








EASE 


Designed to make all your pallets mobile 
(even in narrow gangway) at an amazingly 
low cost. One ton capacity Hydraulic 
Models also available. 

Designed, manufactured and distributed 
by Eccles, makers of Factory Trucks, 
Stillages, etc. 


ECCLES( BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 
99, Hazelwell Lane, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
Telephone | KINgs Norton 1181 (P.B.X.) 





RHEUMATISM 


and DISPEL the PAIN 


ELLIMAN’S 
EMBROCATION 


Price 1/10 and 2/9 per bottle everywhere 


WITH 




















i} 
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Her smile 


cost 2!3 





$ x . & : » # ¥ = 
Paes ba e fi ees. ef 
Anna Gardner, of Southgate, is a 
model—her smile is part of her 
stock-in-trade, so it has to be good! 

She keeps it good with a Wisdom 
Flextron toothbrush—the newest 
kind of toothbrush there is. Wisdom 
Flextron tufts have all the liveliness 
of the most expensive bristle. But 
more than that! They have the long 
life of nylon. And they can’t break, 
won't go soggy. 

Nowonder Wisdom Flextroncleans 
your teeth better than any other 
toothbrush. And no wonder Anna’s 
smile is so fresh and scintillating! We 
think a smile like that’s worth much 
more than 2/3d. Don’t you? 














Wisdom Flextron 
tufts, lively as 

bristle, long-lasting 
as nylon 











Wisdom 
Flextron 
tufts can’t 


80 soggy 


"tear 


Wisdom’s 
‘correct-shape’ 
handle, 
approved by 
most dentists 





How’s your toothbrush ? 
Is it getting tattered? Perhaps a 
bit dog-eared? Look at it tonight 
and buy a new Wisdom Flextron 
tomorrow. It’s the biggest advance 
in toothbrushes since nylon was 
invented! In three textures: Med- 
ium, Hard and Extra Hard. 2/3d. 


Wisdom 


WITH 


Flextron 


TUFTS 











Made by Addis Ltd., of Hertford, who made the world’s first toothbrush in 1780 


INDIGESTION ? 


bie found the answer] 


**I had just the same trouble some 
years ago... such sharp pains after 
eating, I never really enjoyed a 
meal. But I found the answer... 
‘Milk of Magnesia’*; it pat me 
right pretty quick and has kept me 
right ever since.”’ 

* Milk of Magnesia’ is a mild laxa- 
tive as well as an antacid—so it 
corrects acidity and keeps the sys- 
tem regular too. 

4 oz. size 1/8—12 oz. size 3/4 


‘Milk of 


Magnesia’ 


PREOD. TRADE MARK 


The Unourer Vo Creid- Indigestion 








, eee eee es 
eee? 
cane 
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She’s bathing her oranda and 





Moody Meteorologist 
gets a ‘regular’ change 


of outlook 


RUST Bliggins for the black- 
Test weather-reports. They 
call him “Big Chief Rain-in-your- 
Face.” “‘Wotcher, weathercock,” 
I hailed him. **How is life on the 
Air Ministry’s roof?” 

“10 10ths overcast,” snarled 
Bliggins. *‘And don't erpect me to 
talk about the weather when I'm 
feeling under it. If you're constipa- 
ted like I am, the humblest isobar 
has more menace than a length of 
lead piping—”’ 

“Dead piping,’ I put in, ‘that’s 
your trouble.” 

‘** But —” quibbled Bliggins. 

“TI know, I know,” I said. ‘But 
it’s the 30 feet of piping inside 
you, which all your food has to 
go through, that I’m talking 
about. Nowadays, eating so much 
that’s soft and starchy, you're 
not sending down anything for 
your bowel muscles to get hold 
of. They’ve nothing to pull and 
push.” Sed 

“What's that JZ > 
to me?” asked “4 
Bliggins. 






antl 


\ 


4 


cleaning her teeth 


Or rather, Steradent is oxygen- 
cleaning her dentures for her. Like 
atl fastidious denture wearers, she 
knows the importance of cleaning 
them every day with something made 
for the purpose. 

She knows that the simplest, most 
effective way of cleaning her dentures 
is to steep them for 20 minutes daily 
in half a tumbler of water which 
contains Steradent. Without taking 


Leave the job to Steradent 
—specialy made to clean dentures 


up her own time, Steradent does the 
job by blending the actions of alkali 
and purifying oxygen. Safely znd 
surely, it removes mucus and stains, 
disinfects the dentures in every 
crevice, leaves them so fresh the 
tongue feels how clean they are. 

You'll find, too, that it is actually 
an economy to use Steradent — see 
how the 2/5d. flask lasts you! Also 
1/4d. size. 











“A trough of no pressure,”’ | 
said, “and that means constipa 
tion, and a depression moving in 
What you need is bulk —in words 
of one syllable, All-Bran."’ 

“That's not a medicine, that's a 
breakfast-food,”’ said Bliggins. 

“How right you are,”’ I said, 
“and it’s delicious! But a little 
All-Bran every day adds enough 
bulk to your diet to keep your 
intestinal muscles functioning 
properly. It’ll make you ‘regular’ 
in a few days.” 

“It'd better,’ snapped Bliggins, 
and he took hiscloud away withhim. 

When I saw him next, Bliggins 
looked like the proud father ofa 
sun. * Well, well,” I said, ‘‘what a 
change in the weather. What 
happened?” 

“All-Bran did it,’ chuckled 
Bliggins. “It made me ‘regular’ in 
about four days!” 

“Further outlook settled,” I 
said. 


WHY ALL-BRAN SURELY AND GENTLY 
RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg's All- 
Bran gives your system ‘bulk’ to prevent consti- 
pation. All-Bran’s ‘bulk’ enables bowel muscles 
to keep naturally active and so to sweep and 
clear the intestinal tract, thoroughly and 
regularly. Result: your whole body keeps fresh 
and active, and you are always physically and 
mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious for break- 
fast, or in buns or cakes. All grocers have it. 
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PARKINSON'S 
COMING ‘ma 


Cisne) 


BACK! Old 


1lb and Vashioned ‘y 
hilb tins ~ Sumbugs I 
Old fashioned t i 
















Humbugs and ye ti) 


Other varieties 


S$. PARKINSON & SON (‘DONCASTER LIMITED 








“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 
INDELIBLY 














Whether in rolls, flat packets 
or interleaved sheets 


NOVIO 


is the best value Toilet Paper 











‘THE WEBLEY Mx Ill AIR RIFLE 


No Ucence required to purchase 


for use on ene 
Rats and me 


premises. 
vermin can be destroyed 
by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder 







WESLEY & SCOTT LTO, 174 WEAMAN BT, BIRMINGHAM, « 
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a dllucuud a. * | Your time is valuable— 













to the busy 


business 


FONADEK 





executive 








For the first time you need not hold the 
phone. Your hands are FREE to write, type, 
refer to books and papers whilst you talk 
You may get up, walk round, go to reference 
files, with your receiver still on the Fonadek 


FONADER 


Enquiries to:- FOWADEK (BRANSON) LTD. 


Dept. P.2, Vivian Road, Birmingham 17 
Phone: HARborne 2267/8 






as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 


Ensure a good education 

for your child 

The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 

£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 


and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full 








Gui 88 SUCHARD PROCESS CHOCOLATE 





Made in Britain 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, 


S.E.16 


i ull particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street * Edinburgh 


London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
15a, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 
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make every minute count 


You can save time and 
increase your office efficiency 
with the new Dimafon —a 
portable dictating machine 
which combines simple 
Operation and outstanding 
performance with the 

lowest running costs. 


Clear Your Desk for Action 
with the New 









* Write or telephone for further details, illustrated brochure or demonstration to :— 
ROVAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Bankside, London, S.E.1! Telephone: Waterloo 7551/8 





rhs 


Riq: 
sateen 


STEPHENS GROTHERS LTO., 
BY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Tenova 
socks 


Assets exceed £100,000,000 













The lastex band 
at the top 
keeps them up 
—the cut-out 
keeps them 

comfortable 


Nylon 
reinforced 
from 7'6 plain, 

8/6 patterned 
Sole distributors: Stephens Bros. Ltd. 


157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
for address of your nearest supplier. 

















PROPRIETORS 








BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Henbjern wxdss- 


GLASGOW 
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million 


Any day, anywhere, you see them, their 
baskets filled with the necessities (and luxuries) 
of life, quite unaware of how much they 
depend on board —the “‘ cardboard” which 
makes shopping easy and practicable. Board 
for protective cartons, board for sturdy 
packing cases; board everywhere, much of 
it produced at Thames Board Mills. From 
these modern mills where fifty years’ ex- 
perience goes into every day’s work, come 
the “THAMES BOARD” and “FIBERITE” 
packing cases used for the effective distribu- 
tion of hundreds of products to millions 
of homes. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses ; 
“ FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; ** ESSEX” Wallboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 





Te3-1524 
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“* My dear, you make me green Mu 


with envy. We ought to have a 
changed our cooker years ago.” 


Lovely meals, lashings of hot 
water, open-fire comfort— and 
all for about 1/- a day! I'll 
tackle Dick about it to-night. 


“You see, dear, our old cooker 
simply eats fuel. It really would 
pay us to have an up-to-date 
model. Now, I know the very 
one — it uses less fuel than our 
sitting-room fire!” 


¢ . 
Vie Ualled wih z-/ 
| 
gsuccgeti: spent This is the Radiation 


model we chose— 


‘the YORKSEAL 


A good-looking, easy-to- 
manage cooker incorpor- 
ating an open-and-close 
fire that burns economic- 
ally day and night on coal, 
” coke, anthracite, etc., and 
provides constant hot 
water. Simple control 
switch for obedient oven 
heat and open-fire burn- 
ing. Labour-saving 
LEXOS porcelain enamel 
finish inside and out. 





V Approved by the 
Ministry of Fuel & Power 


Radiation 


SOLID FUEL COOKERS AND HEATERS 


to solve your fuel problem 


Particulars of all Radiation models and names of your nearest stockists from 


Radiation 
Group Sales Ltd. Leeds 12. (Dept. PYL) 
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BLOW HOT 
Brown and Polson 





starch products in drug 


manufacture 


AmoncG the most valuable 
weapons in the armoury of 
modern medicine are the anti- 
biotic drugs. An anti-biotic, 
broadly speaking, is a substance 
that one micro-organism pro- 
duces to the detriment of other 
micro-organisms. Penicillin, the 
most important of them at 
present ,is produced by the mould 
Penicillium notatum during its 
growth in a liquid medium. It 


is particularly effective against 


‘Staphylococci’ bacteria, which, : r = 
as it happens, resist treatment 
; sulphonamide drugs. N = 
by pho gs 2 = 
underwtar 


STARCH PRODUCTS AS MEDIA FOR CULTURES BY Utytt Ano Scort ) PER GARMENT 


\ — From most good men's shops 
} 

Pemcu.in is prepared commercially } THE FIRST AND FINEST MASCULINE SUPPORT UNDERWEAR 
by extraction from Penicillium cultures 
in large tanks of corn steep liquor — the 
liquid that remains when maize has 
been steeped in waterin preparation fi WT 
the wet milling process used in starch 
manufacture. Another valuable anti- 
biotic, streptomycin, is also prepared 
commercially by extraction from a 
culture, The organism that produces 
it is Actinomyces griseus, and the 


medium for the commercial cultures is 





a ‘broth’, the main ingredient of which 


is a starch product called dextrose. 


A CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 
The Brown & Polson group of companies manufacture A i d ' 
200,000 tons of starch products per year — 400 different f ne, an thr ity : tobacco 
products, bought by more than 8o different industries. i) 
Their wide experience is freely available to all who You may think that you are paying slightly more 
are interested in industrial uses for starch products. for the privilege of smoking Three Nuns. But then 
it is so economical in smoking — thanks to the slow 
The Industrial Division of burning of that curious curly 
cut—that it costs you less in 
the long run. So you can 
Brown & Polson continue to smoke your fav- 
ourite Three Nuns with a 


THE HOUSEHOLD NAME clear conscience. 
OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY Three 
THIS IS THE SIGN OF THE BROWN & POLSON GROUP OF COMPANIES Nur 


ORIGINAL BLEND - EMPIRE BLEND <ZAY Ke 


WELLINGTON MOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 


Number 3 in a series 


This thoughtful, sensitive face 
belongs to a craftsman. Walter 
Turner is a man for whom only 
first class work is good enough. 

He started work with the Com- 
pany in 1925 after serving his ap- 
prenticeship as a joiner. Today he 
is general foreman in charge of 
important work: and everyone 
knows that under Walter’s eye 
even the smallest details will be 
attended to thoroughly. 

He has shares in the Company 
—a privilege reserved for those 
who set an outstanding example. 
But his chief reward comes when 
a fine job has been done and its 





quality is noticed: then, his face 
lights up. 

He takes great pleasure in the 
Company’s annual outings be- 
cause there he meets old tellow- 
workers and they talk of past jobs 
tackled together. For all his work 
is shared. This is the real secret 
of the satisfaction he gets from 
life: good work done by a team of 
which he is one. 


John Laing and Son Limited 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 





Yos Sin! 
BRYLCRE 


YOUR HAIR 





THE 
LONDON OMNIBUS 


serves the public 


Walter Hancock’s steam omnibus was first 
introduce dtoa waiting public In 1833 and was 
named , appropriately , the ‘1 nterprise” 
Another publi enterprise is now presented 
hy the London Assurance with the appearance 
of a selection from their omnibus cellection of 


policies 


CONDUCT EXCELLENI 


And you will receive full marks as a father tor 
prudence and foresight if you have provided tor 
school fees and other educational expenses in 


idvance by means of an Educational Policy 


COVER POINT 
Few cricket seasons pass without some myury— 
and it may not always be a grazed elbow. Our 
Sportsmen's Policy covers you financially 
according to the risks of the game with premiums 
ranging from {.1 tor « ricket to three half-crowns 


tor bowls—and that’s a pomt worth remembenng 


BURNING QUESTION 


How much loss would a fire cause you? — Fires 
have a way of quickly spreading through your 
property, and though nothing can put back whit 
goes up in smoke, our Fire Policy docs make 


cron vd Vour losses 


.. and finally... 
It vou would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide infor- 
mation ibout Any other parucular poli Ics OF 
ibout insurance problems gencrally—pray make 
what use of us vou wish) Our address is 1 King 


William Street, Department T.1, London, b.C.4 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Brvlcreem is different—because it grooms your hair 
\ the healthy way, gives that clean, smart look which 


) goes hand in hand with success. Brylcreem your hair 


Incorporated =_—w yal Charter 
4 and see the difference. Ask for Brylcreem, the perfect 


hairdressing,in tubs1 6,2 3and4 1,or handy tubes 2 


1720 
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ET, 


‘The famous Gold Seal, which 

appears on the side-walls of all 

Dunlop car tyres, is the symbol of 

the finest tyres ever. Of these the 

DUNLOP ‘FORT’, unequalled for strength, 

trouble-free performance and long mileage, is the 

choice of the motorist who is prepared to pay a 
little more to be sure of the very best. 


JINLOP FORT 


eo 


Bh a ae 





n England by Messt Brad 
ummer iss 





bury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phanix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly 
1e and one additional winter issue at 10, Bouver 


with one additional 
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